hinksso, for, notwithstand ng visious of success at the 
| be vor-tahie filled bis imagination for three several nights, 

















Jester’s Pirnic. 


.”” says an eminent attorney to his fellow, 
Mr. —— of —— 1?” 


a) 
; good '!—brother M. and I both sued him 
him in one day! why, isn’t the man 


e has terrible fits.” 

ined the querist, “that is the least that 
ted from such treatment.” 

ve. Two lawyers upon one man, this hot 
third looking on for a chance to get his 
yader the poor fellow had fits. 





ou wish to get up a & in the “‘ sensa- 
>it in this wise: if you have occasion to 
our hero drank a jug of beer say: ‘“‘ He 
foam-covered liquid—he swallowed it wild- 
—pa' for breath—again sank his nose, 
-hin into the gigantic tankard, and with an 
by the rafters of the c: bara, 
is done! ha, ha! I've swigged it all—all— 
iat hal?” You see at once the picturesque- 
\tter mode of description ; —, Zs zou wil 
all, that it expresses exactly same eve 
serable sentence, namely—the fact of his 





r Cyrus W.,”” shouted one of the boys at 


recen . 
p W.?” asked uncle Nat, who had just 
8 township, and hadn’t read the papers for 


ou wake up, uncle Nat, not to know who 

Y, pec est across the Atlantic Ocean.” 

!? said uncle Nat; “he haint dun that, has 

after musing ® moment, he added, with a 

<, * By golly, Benjamin. I sh’d like to know 
.. fesled arter he had got that ar job dun?” 











vyer, lately in one of our courts found him- 
with a witness—who wouldn't ex- 
lesired, the difference between the ‘ thick ” 
kinds of whalebone. 

cn,” he said, “ you don’t seem to know the 
etween thick and long.” 

dew.” 


it, then.” 
wre plaguy  thick-headed, but you aint 
no haow!”’ said Greeny. 





~ 


ck, don’t you think that if the women had 
‘ting, instead of the men, they would make 
ofit 9 


do you ask?” 

I think they would, they have such an en- 
with them.” ; 
sty true, but they have also such a captivat- 
t there would’ be doubtless more prisoners 


RODRARLeeeeeeeenewens™ 


nd Fox, with each a “ brick in his hat,” 
+o the House of Commons one evening. Fox 
d that he could not see the speaker. Sheri- 
conti , saw double, and maintained that 
wo 8 ers in the chair! This gave rise to 
ouplet in the London papers of the day : 
, I see no speaker, Dick, do you?” . 
no speaker, Hal? by thunder! I see two!” 
was blowing & . Ast the corner 
id Jurca fhm I noticed a crowd of per- 
upward. 1 found my old friend, Mr. Brown, 
—all eyes were centered on his observations. 
smart Yankee phy to up to him and aske*: 
it, sir? What is it?” 
g; 0, pothinds my friend —I was only looking 
high the wind is.” 


en eet 


’ ‘ing is a quiet of lying—at least, Brown 


») coimg to a certain * place,” where he might test 
f his dreams, he says he was ‘cleaned out ud 
‘ost his belief in dreams, and walked four miles 

\ rain-storm, not even having so much as & 
pair” im the way of change, in his pockets. 
Renn 
heard of a man, reasonable in all other mat- 
nae oan he had been ruined, all his vast 
allowed by an earthquake. But when Lg 


re, a 
q deeper look of injury upon him, would 
ion ily," That's Hag Pa just it. That 


» 
sir, as most shamefully hushed up.’’ 
Re ae te tiated 


reatly in debt, on his deathbed said to his 


to live till I have paid my debts.” 

Ha Sanda er the motive of his prayer, and 
.n in a low tone proceeded : 

{feaven would grant me this favor, I know my 
ve very long indeed.” 

re you, count?” said a noted wag to a spruce- 
cimen of the genuine snob. 
exclaimed the indignant swell, “who are you, 

call me a count? 
Yow you counting oysters in New York, last 


\ supposed you were of royal blood, said the 
» vamosed. 





: visi a lady in his neighborhood, on 
ee ie 1 was directed to open the 
turned to the child and said: 

sorry, my little dear, to give you so mueh 


sir,” she replied, ‘‘ it was to let you in.” 
can’t I go to the zoological rooms to see the 
ight the ry-no-sir-ee-hoss ?”” 
my son, * but don’t get your trousers torn. 
ry dear, what @ taste that boy has for nat’ral 
No longer ago than yesterday he had eight tom- 
ng by their tails to the clothes-line. 


, 


total abstinence was once urging a con- 

pry sy fe his favorite Monongabela, and to 

.. water in its stead, declaring the claims water 

ae ll fluids as a beverage 

yo waid Tipsy, ‘* water is a fine thing, but then 
amed thin.” 

Marchi de B ill when she 

ping scaffold, turned to her friend, and said 

was afraid she had forgotten to mention in her 

that she had poisoned her father It was a 

‘ission which she wished to have rectified! 

. man about town) was lately invited toa 

ae (one next day « friend asked him how the 

t came off ! 

van eead amusing,” replied Oberon, “ the ladies 

nd I hawed.” a 

ie occasionally seen a big pike watch- 

toa es weighing the chances between 

, dinner and being a good dinner. He 





cales. 
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CHAPTER X.—[contixvep.] 


The hunter muttered an oath in reply to his 
wife’s ejaculation, but Jacob turned towards the 
door. ‘Ihe litile space round the cabin was all 
alive with prancing steeds, and glittering uni- 
forms, and gay chit-chat, and most conspicuous 
among the new-comers was Colonel Preveau. 

“ Here, man, take care of my horse, will you ?” 
he shouted, leaping to the ground with the 
agility of youth, and throwing kis bridle-rein to 
Hawkstone. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Jacob, with an awkward bow. 
“Tconcludes you're the colonel who ’spects to 
be merried to-night.” 

“I have the honor to be that person,” replied 


Preveau, laughing ; “make way—I am in haste 


to salute the bride that is to be.” 

“Why, it’s shocking to speak on, colonel,” 
continued Hawkstone, “but neebor Moselle has 
jist been tellin on me that his darter is missin’— 
been gone ever sence three o’clock in the arter- 


Colonel Preveau started; a volley of oaths 
broke from his lips, and he was hastening into 
the house, when a comrade cried : 

a“ He! there, colonelt . What in the deuce is 
to pay? Have you brought us up here through 
the snow on a fool’s errand—has the bird flown 
to find a more genial mate ?” 

The officer writhed under this cutting speech, 
and without deigning an answer, he entered the 
cabin. 

“ Pierre Moselle,” he said sternly, “is it true 
that Claire is missing at this late hour of our 

? Monsieur, I hold you responsibl 
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WILD WILL SAVING ALLAN WILBUR FROM THE SCALPING-KNIFE OF ST. ORME. 


The officer looked thoughtfully down into the 
*hovtest fade of the backwoodsman, and seemed 
pleased with the idea he had broached. 

“Thank you! Thank you, friend!” he re- 
plied. “shall be glad to avail myself of your 
offer. Jlow soon can you be ready ?” 

“O, in a jiffy, colonel. You ride on, and I'll 
clap the saddle right to neebor Moselle’s horse, 
and overtake ye before ye git out o’ the clearin’.” 

Colonel Preveau bowed, and rodeon. Hawk- 





for her disappearance.” 

“IT will face you like aman, Colonel Preveau,” 
rejoined the hunter, coming forward ; “the girl 
is gone. Of late she has not said much against 
the marriage, and we hadn’t the least idea she 
dreamed of playing us such a trick. This after- 
noon while 1 was absent and she busy with her 
mother in getting ready for the evening, she 
proposed going into the bush to gather some 
evergreen and pigeon-berries to decorate the 
cabin, and my wife, never mistrusting any harm, 
assented. She has not been seen since.” © 

For some moments Colonel Preveau stood 
absorbed in thought. 

“She could not get off alone through the 
snow,” he muttered. “Aha! I have it—that 
pest of an Indian girl has been at work here, I 
believe!” And he went on to ask if any red- 
skins had recently been seen in the neighbor- 
hood. 

“O, yes, yes! A handsome squaw warmed 


herself by our fire about a week ago, and gave 
i my wife and Claire, each, a pair of moccasins.” 


“And she’s beea round since,” interposed one 
of the boys; ‘‘1’ve met her two or three times, 
and Wild Will’s been lurking about in the 
bash.” 

“Wild Will,” exclaimed Preveau; “he’s 
more than a savage—he’s had nothing to do with 
it, Pll wager, but that cunning Huron girl—I’ve 
her to thank for my disappointment. 1’ll strike 
her trail, however, and bring back my prize 
yet!” He paused, fidgetted a moment at his 
buff gauntlets, and then added to the groups 
gathered here and there, within : 

“Disperse now, good people—I am going in 
search of the missing bride, and when I find her, 
you shall be bidden again. I will ride from one 
pole of the hemisphere to the other but what I 
will have her.” 

At that moment Susan Hawkstone’s blooming 
face grew slightly pale, for she was in the secret 
of the girl’s flight, bat a glance frum her father 
somewhat re-assured her. 

With the best grace he could summon, Col- 
onel Preveau went out to his comrades, and 
made kuown the few particulars which had just 
come to his knowledge, and they rode off to 
laugh over his evident chagrin at the next 
tavern. 

Jacob stood ready to hand the bridle to the 
disappointed officer, when he mounted his splen- 
did war-horse. 

“Wal,” he said, “so you’re gwine arter her. 
You’ve got the right grit, and I likes grit I tell 
ye. Mabbe you'll think me rather for’ard, but 
nothin’ would suit me better than to go on the 
sarch with ye. I 'spose I knows these parts as 


well as any of the settlers, and so you see, could 
be of service to ye.” 


_~ 





stone disappeared within the hut which served 
Moselle for a barn, and soon emerged, riding a 
spirited white colt. 

“ Susin, Susin,” he called, drawing rein as he 
passed the cabin, and his daughter came out. 

“Wal, child,” he said, with a knowing wink, 
‘I’m gwine to help the colonel sarch for Claire.” 

“So do,” replied the girl, her whole face 
brightening. Then Jacob Hawkstone dashed 
away, and joining Colonel Preveau, managed to 
completely mislead him. 

A week passed, and every day he searched the 
backwoods with Hawkstone, but to no purpose. 
At the expiration of that time, he was summoned 
to Quebec by an imperative message from St. 
Orme, and obliged to abandon the pursuit. When 
he had left the clearing the shrewd pioneer visit- 
ed the cave, and relaied his adventures with the 
duped officer. 

‘The winter wore away, spring came on, and 
still Claire Moselle was denned in the cavern. 
But no princess of the blood was ever treated 
with more consideration than she. ‘Lhe cosiest 
nook by the tire, the warmest pile of panther- 
skins, the choicest bits ot game were- assigned to 
her. ‘Morning Star” biought her trequent 

from Wilbur. ges which cheered 
and consoled her in her solitude. 

It was on a May night that she sat in the cave 
with only two old squaws tor companions. 
Through a fissure in the rock she could see that 
the sky was serene and starry, and that every- 
thing abroad looked bright and peaceful. But 
she was tormented by a strange unrest. ‘ Morn- 
ing Star” had been absent several days, and she 
began to grow uneasy at her prolonged stay. In 
the midst of her anxiety, her suspense, she heard 
a sound onthe waters, which that part of the 
cave where she was sitting, overhung. She lis- 
tened—it was the soft dip of an ludian paddle. 
Could ‘Morning Star” be near? Her heart 
beat fast with expectancy, when a curtain of 
deer-skin which divided the cave into two com- 
partments, was flung back and she saw the Hu- 
ron girl silently beckoning her. She sprang for- 
ward, her eyes wandered in the direction “‘ Morn- 
ing Star” had taken—there stood Allan Wilbur! 

“Allan,” she gasped. 

He bounded toward her, and gathered her to 
his heartin one long, convulsive embrace. And 
thus the Indians with instinctive delicacy, left 
them. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Arter his escape from the grim old prison at 
Quebec, Allan Wilbur did not long remain in- 
acuve. Notwithstanding the failure ot their last 
campaign, the colonists were marshalling forces 
for an expedition against Crown Point and 
Ticonderoga, and Wiibar was one of the first to 


| join their ranks. In the 





4 

th of July, however, 
an armament of eléven hudred ships of the line 
and fifty transports, with more than six thou- 
sand troops, was sent out by the British Parlia- 
ment for the reduction of Louisburg. The re- 
gret and chagrin of the colonists was unbounded, 
when they became aware of a plan in such direct 
conflict with their own, but they were obliged to 
submit. The expedition failed, and they gave 
up all hope of taking Louisburg. The indeci- 
sion of Lord Loudon, their commander, con- 
trasted strikingly with the bravery and persever- 
ance of De Montcalm, the French general, who 
boldly urged on his victories—the most morti- 
fying of which was the fall of Fort William 
Henry, on the northern shore of Lake George. 
The regiment to which Wilbur belonged, was 
summoned to the defence of this fortress, and 
during the fierce and protracted struggle: with 
the French and their Indian allies, the young 
soldier was as conspicuous as he had been at the 
storming of Fort Oswego. But from the hour 
when he rushed into the conflict till its close, 
Wilbur noticed that one person seemed to single 
him out as an object of special revenge. That 
person was painted and dressed as an Indian; 
but as soon as the young man caught the glitter 
of his fiery eye, he knew his foe—it was Paul St. 
Orme! Hand tohand they met and fought, but 





Wilbur’s supple strength was more than a match | 
for the old Seer. At length he bore him to the 
ground, and holding him there with a strong | 


grasp, looked sternly down at him. 

The dark brow knit in sudden pain, the proud 
lip quivered, the mysterious eyes closed to shut 
out the sight of the victor. 

“Paul St. Orme,” said the young man, “do 
you remember what I told you when I was chain- 
ed to the prison wall, and you stung me with 
your bitter taunts? It was about a giant, who 
had come up to lead the host of the Philistines, 
and a shepherd-boy that slew him with a sling. 
You are in my power now; like David I could 
put you out of my way forever, but deeply as you 
have wronged me, I do not seek your life. If 
you ever get me into your toils again, I shall 
escape. Rise! Rise, I say!” 

With a look of mingled rage and chagrin, the 
disguised magician sprang to his feet. 

“ Young man,” he hissed between his clenched 
teeth ; “ you think you have been generous, and 
perhaps fancy that I shall be weak enough to be 
subdued by it, but to your death-hour my undy- 
ing hate shall follow you!” And waving his 
tomahawk with a gesture ofdefiance, he bound- 
ed away. 

Soon afterward the victory turned on the side 
of the French, but the defence maintained by the 
colonists had been so gallant that Colonel Mon- 
roe aud his brave troops were admitted to an 
honorable capitulation. The terms of this sur- 
render, however, were disgracefully violated, 
As the defeated forces were marching from the 
garrison, the Indians belonging to De Montcalm’s 
party, rushed upon them, and that cruel massa- 
cre which forms so dark a page among the his- 
toric records of the war, began. Amid the storm 
of arrows, and the glitter of tomahawks, and the 
shrill whoop of the savages, Allan Wilbur’s mus- 
ket did good service, and wherever the fight was 








most des sturdy frame was to be seen. 
& 


Thrice he was slightly wounded, but he still 
pressed boldly on. At length, when faint from 
loss of blood, he again encountered St. Orme. 
There was the malice of a fiend in the Seer’s eye, 
as dropping his tomahawk, he drew a broad- 
sword from his belt, and with one dexterous 
blow sent Wilbur reeling to the earth. 

“Dead, dead!” muttered St. Orme, as he 
bent over the fallen fue, and seized his thick 
chestnut hair ; “I would give more for his scalp 
than all Canada !” 

Thrusting his sword into its sheath, he grasped 
his hunting-knife and was about to scalp him, 
when an unearthly yell smote on his ear, and 
Wild Will felled him to the ground, and lifting 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 
Wilbur in his brawny arms, darted off at fall 
speed. Before St. Orme had recovered from 
the effects of his stunning blow, Allan Wilbur 
was safe at Fort Edward, where General Webb 
was stationed with four thousand men. 





Leaving the wounded soldier at the garrison 
of the colonists, we will once more turn to Quebec. 

It will be remembered that when the Count 
de Lascelles and Blanche Preveau were driven 
from the altar, the abbess directed them to seek 
refuge in a vault underground, which communi- 
cated with'the church of the Blessed Heart, and 
promised to meet them there as soon as she 
could with safety. St. Orme, however, kept 
such a vigilant watch, that it was not till dawn 


| she dared venture down. As she entered the 


damp, dismal place, the light of the lamp which 
was always kept burning there, cast a sickly 
glare upon the lovers, the tombs of the dead nuns 
who slept around, and the marble figure of a 
guardian saint that looked like some pale phan- 
tom from the land of spirits. The faces of the 
pair turned anxiously toward her as she came in. 

“Can we venture to speak here?’’ asked the 
cqunt. 

“QO, yes, but softly,” replied the abbess. 

“Well, did St. Orme come ?” 

“Yes, but he found only darkness and silence, 
nothing to indicate a bridal.” 

Both De Lascelles and Blanche smiled. 

“He has been lurking about the convent all 
night,” resumed the abbess, “but has gone 
now.” 

“Gone,” cried Blanche, ‘thank God!” And 
for the first time during that trial, the young girl 
wept—wept for joy. 

“Tt will still be necessary to use extreme cau- 
tion,” said the woman, “for I believe he will 
keep an untiring watch. AsI told you, a nar- 
row path leads from this vault to the church of 
the Blessed Heart. Follow me!” 

With these words, the abbess raised a bunch of 
keys which hung at her girdle, and selecting one 
thrust it into the lock of a low, oaken door. As 
it swung back, she hastened along the path thus 
revealed, and De Lascelles and the maiden fol- 
lowed her. In a few moments they had reached 
the vault of the church. Ascending a spiral 
staircase, the woman unlocked another door, and 
ushered her companions into a small room be- 
hind the organ. 

‘* My brother is the organist at the charch, in 
which you find yourselves,” she said; “this is 
his room—I have spoken to him about you—he 





understands everything—Blanche will be as safe 
here as in my own apartments.” 

“Ican trast you and him,” exclaimed De 
Lascelles warmly. ‘I shall leave Blanche to 
your protection, and as for me, I must go back 
to the garrison. My furlough expires the next 
hour, for in the present crisis, when De Mont- 
calm wishes our military discipline to be so 
strict, an officer must be as punctual as a com- 
mon soldier. And now, dear Blanche, we must 
part for a little while at least.” 

A low cry broke from the maiden’s lips. 

“Do not grieve,” continued the young man, 
softly. “I shall manage to hear from you every 
day, and visit you at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and Holy Mary grant that when we again 
meet, our marriage may take place !”’ 

He drew her to his heart with yearning fond- 
ness, kissed her repeatedly, and then suid : 

“Tam ready to go, good mother.” 

But Blanche sprang after bim. 

“ Francois,” she murmured, “‘ men sometimes 
take a short and terrible way to avenge their in- 
juries—St. Orme is on your track—he is des- 
perate—he may challenge you to a duel—” 

“And what then?” interposed De Lascelles. 

“ You will not accept the challenge—for my 
sake you will not—O, promise me this, 
Francois ?” 

The young nobleman could not resist those 
pleading words and the wild appeal! of her tear- 
ful eyes. 

“You require a promise which it may be 
hard for a temper so impetuous as mine to keep, 
but I give it, Blanche!” Again his lips met 
her’s, and then they parted. 

Once more the abbess guided the count through 
the dark vaults they had traversed with Blanche, 

rough the dim chapel of the convent, and into - 
the grounds which surrounded the building. 
Nobody who had seen him hurrying along, dis- 
guised as a Canadian hunter, and with a dead 
deer slung over his shoulder, would have dream- 
ed that he was a high-born French officer. But 
two hours later, arrayed in his elegant uniform, 
he was reviewing his regiment near the fort. 
He was riding along the lines to give some order 
when he saw the tall figure of Paul St. Orme 
hard by. The next moment the Seer’s pecu- 
liarly rich voice came ringing over the ranks. 

“Colonel De Lascelles,” he cried, “you are 
the veriest craven that walks the earth! No 
man but a coward would lure a young girl from 
her father’s house and her betrothed husband to 
a secret marriage !” 

Every word stung the count to the quick, for 
he was a proud man, and it was indescribably 
galling to be insulted before his regiment. But 
he maintained an air of haughty unconcern, and 
went on with his review. St. Orme, however, 
was not to be thus balked. 

“ Here,” he continued, raising his right arm 
with a gesture of defiance—“ here, in the pres- 
ence of your troops, I challenge you to mortal 
combat! To-day at sunset, meet me on the 
lonesome beach at the base of the Heights of 
Abraham, and answer for the foul wrong you 
have done me in kidnapping Blanche Preveau ! 
Fail me if you dare!” 

“T shall dare!” exclaimed De Lascelles; “I 
hurl the challenge back into your teeth, as un- 
worthy the notice of even a dog—much less of a 
man who holds his honor dear!” : 

St. Orme’s stalwart frame shook with rage. 

“ Coward!” he cried again. ‘ Coward, cow- 
ard! The nametits you wondrous well, asevery 
person in your regiment can perceive! If you 
had a spark of courage in your dastardly soul, 
you would accept this challenge !” 

The young count’s heart beat heavily, the 
blood surged up into his face in @ crimson tide, 
the hand that guided his high-mettled horse, 
trembled with passion. He had been educated 
to regard it as cowardly to decline a challenge; 
he knew his troops thought so, too, and the temp- 
tation grew strong within him to retract his pre- 
vious words. But all at once, there rose before 
him a vision of the organist’s room in the church 
of the Blessed Heart, and the beautiful girl, who 
had a short time before required that solemn 
promise. 

“ Paul St. Orme,” he shouted, “ you mistake ! 
Should I fight at all, it would be with an equal— 
should I accept your challenge, I should indeed 
prove myself a coward, for I should thus show 
you and my troops, that I feared a knave whom 
all true men must despise—feared him enough 
to wish to get him out of the way!” 

At first a low murmur of applause ran along 

the lines ; then one of the soldiers cried, “ Hur- 
rah for Colonel De Lascelles!” and every 
chapeau was raised, and cheer after cheer went 
ringing up into that northern sky. 
“ Bete vilic.n ?’ muttered another; “it would 
serve him right, comrades, to tear him limb from 
limb! At least, we ought to hurl him from the 
headland !” 





“ Yes, yes, yes!” passed from lip to lip, and 
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forgetting their military decorum, the ‘troops 
pressed madly toward Paul St. Orme. 

“Back, back! my brave fellows!” cried De 
Lascelles; “back into the ranks! Tet the 
ecoundrel pass on ifthe will.” 

Quick as thought the soldiery obeyed, and 
the crest-fallen Seer shrank-away almost mad- 
dened. 

Francois de Lascelles sew no more of him 
during the day. That night he had been on 
some errand connected with his profession, and 
was returning at a late hour, by a lonely road, 
to Quebec. A storm was brewing, and the wind 
swept howling .through the dim wood, but the 
pale, cold moon in the dismal sky lighted the 
rough path, glimmered across the knotty boles 
of the great trees, and shed stray gleams of sil- 
ver into fastnesses where wild birds brooded and 
savage beasts denned, Suddenly a long, loud 
howl struck the young officer’s -ear. Was it 
some hungry wolf following him? He thought 
so and began to examine his rifle, but in anoth- 
er moment Paul St. Orme sprang from a leafy 
covert by the roadside. There was ‘the fierce- 
ness of a tiger in his glaring eye, as laying a 
heavy hand on the count’s bridle-rein, he cried : 

“Francois De Lascelles, you have humbled 
me into the verydust. Did youthink you would 
go unpunished? No, no, this wizard sword 
shall avenge me!” 

For one instant the shining Damascus steel 

flashed in the pale moonlight; then with a skil- 
ful thrust, the young man struck it from his 
grasp. 
“Paul St. Orme,” he said, coolly, “strike 
again if you will. I would not accept your 
challenge, I would not permit my infuriated sol- 
diers to avenge my wrongs, but I believe it a 
solemn duty to myself and one dearer than my 
own life, to stand on the defensive!” At first, 
the villain seemed awed by the dauntless bear- 
ing of his foe; then all his rage returned, and 
fastening an iron grasp on the count, he tried to 
unhorse him. 

“St. Orme,” called a voice so hollow and 
sepulchral that it chilled the blood in his veins ; 
“ harm Francois de Lascelles if you dare—harm 
him, I say, if you wish, but remember—re- 
member that I shall bring you to a terrible 
reckoning.” 

The Seer’s hand relaxed its clasp, he stood 
irresolute. 

“ Remember!’ again called the same speaker ; 
“and beware! This indignity, this wrong 
would be the last drop in the cup of bitterness 
you have made me drink—and when it is filled 
to overflowing—alas! for you!” 

The Seer pondered a little, and with the look 
of a demon, drew back. ‘ 

Count Francois’s steed bounded on, and Paul 
St. Orme was left alone in the dim old wood— 
no, not alone, for as the young man disappeared 


But at length the consecrated ring was given and 
received, the responses made, and the betrothed 
pair declared husband and wife. The count had 
turned to greet the blushing bride by her new 
name, when a triumphant laugh fell like a thun- 
derbolt on the ears of the group, and the Seer 
of Niagara rushed forward, followed by half a 
dozen hideous Indians. 

“Seize him—seize him!” cried St. Orme, 
pointing to De Lascelles, and the savages darted 
towards him. It was but the work of a moment 
for three strong braves to capture and pinion 
him; St. Orme himself secured Blanche, and 
the other Indians made captives of the priest, 
the abbess and the organist. 

“Do what you will with your prisoners,” said 
the magician, “I will care for mine!” With 
Blanche clasped in his arms he hurried down to 
the door where a carriage stood waiting. Into 
this he lifted the girl and seated himself beside 
her. The coach rolled away in the darkness, 
but Blanche de Lascelles had lost all conscious- 
ness before she reached the porch of the church. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tavs far in their warfare with the French, the 
colonists had found little to encourage them. 
Weakness and indecision in those who should 
have cheered them on with skill and courage and 
perseverance had defeated them at almost every 
encounter. But early in the spring of 1758, the 
far-famed Pitt, who now stood at the head of the 
administration, infused new life into the British 
councils and among the colonists. He called 
upon them to raise troops, with the assurance 
that their number should be swelled by a large 
force from England; a prompt response was 
given ; regiment after regiment was mustered 
and three expeditions planned—the first against 
Louisburg, the second against Ticonderoga, the 
third against Fort Du Quesne. 

Allan Wilbur’s heart beat high, as he found 
himself one of the numerous army sent to attack 
Louisburg. After a desperate struggle, victory 
turned on the side of the British arms. The 
garrison was surrendered and five thousand 
French prisoners taken. Soon afterwards, St. 
John’s, Isle Royal, and Cape Breton fell into the 
hands of the English, who now became masters 
of the coast from the St. Lawrence River to 
Nova Scotia. In these successes, Wilbur was of 
such signal service that he was promoted to the 
rank of captain, and regarded as one of the 
most promising of the colonial soldiers. Thus 
far in the hardships and privations of the recent 
campaign, he had been cheered by the thought 
that as soon as it was over, Claire Moselle 
would be his wife. 

It was on a serene summer’s night that he 
lay upon the camping-ground at Isle Royal. 








a skel figure ged from the shadow of a 
great rock—it was Claudine La Roche who thus 
confronted the Seer! Her eyes were wilder, her 
cheek more sunken, her whole manner more rest- 
Tess than when we first introduced her to oir 
readers in the memorable beaver meadow. The 
hair which hung in dishevelled masses over her 
shoulders was white as snow; and the lines on 
the haggard face told of many a heart-ache. 

“Paul,” she asked sternly, “why did you fol- 
low him like a blood-hound ?” - 

‘He insulted me,” replied the Seer, “and I 
forgot the tie that bound him to you.” 

“Had you harmed a hair of his head, your 
character, your schemes, the secret of your 

strange power over mankind should have been 
made known !”” 

“ But I did not harm him,” said St. Orme; 
“ Claudine, you sometimes doubt my love—do 
you think that if I had not loved you, I should 
have suffered him to pass ?” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“You and I have been friends so long,” re- 
sumed St. Orme, “that we cannot afford to 
quarrel now. I am willing to sacrifice a great 
deal for your sake—” 

‘«Even the prospect of marrying Blanche Pre- 
veau, and so gaining your coveted revenge upon 
her father?” interposed the woman, quickly. 

“ Yes, and a thousand other things harder to 
be given up! Claudine, you do not seem like 
the same person you used to be! Why can’t 
you love and trust me ?” 

Claudine La Roche started, a torrent of im- 
petuous words rose to her lips, but she crushed 
them back again, and stood in a thoughtful mood 
for some moments. 

“ Shall we be friends once more?’ queried the 
Seer; “here’s my hand—will you give me 
yours ?” 

The woman held out her bony hand, and as 
St. Orme clasped it in his, the muscles of her 
face began to quiver, a tenderer light came into 
her eyes, and her form swayed like a wind- 
shaken reed. 

** What is the matter?’ asked St. Orme. 

“Nothing, nothing—I felt faint and sick a 
moment, but that has gone now, quite gone!” 

She withdrew her hand from his, and stood 
arect as before. 

“I must go on,” she said, hoarsely ; “‘on to 
Quehee.” 

“And I will bear you company,” retorted the 
Seer. 

“No, n0; I have a canoe on the river yonder, 
and it is only lerge enough for one.” 

“Well, well,” said St. Orme, for he was 
really glad thet she did not require his presence 
on her homeward journey ; and under a wild sky 
andin the strange hysh which sometimes pre- 
cedes the outbreak of a storm, they parted once 
more ! 








A week later, the Count de Lascelles and 
Blanche Preveau again knelt before Father 
Claude, to take upon them the solemn vows of 
wedlock. They did not venture into the con- 
vent chapel, bat summoned the priest to the 
organist’s room, where Blanche had been con- 
cealed. The only witnesses were the abbess, 
and her pale, dreamy-eyed brother. The cheek 
of the mother superior burned as the rites went 
on, and the slight figure in that conventual robe 


An epidemic had broken out among the troops, 
and he had been stricken down by it. His 
blood seemed boiling in his veins, his temples 
throbbed painfully, a wild thirst was upon him, 
a thirst which draught after daught of water 
could not slake. At length he saw a figure 
skulking through the underbrush near, and mut- 


“An Indian—a spy for the French, I dare say !” 
But all at once the words died on his lips, for 
another conviction forced itself upon him—it was 
“Morning Star.” With a tottering step she 
came toward him. Her shapely feet were bruis- 
ed and swollen, her limbs were wasted, and her 
face seemed very wan and wistful. A thrill of 
apprehension ran through Captain Wilbur’s 
stalwart frame, as he rose and dragged himself 
to meet her. 

“ What is it you have to tell me?” he asked ; 
“is Claire sick, or dead ?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Worse than that, worse,” she faltered ; “ for 
it would be better to go to the Great Spirit than 
be in the power of Paul St. Orme !” 

“ Good Heavens! then he has discovered her 
hiding-place ?” 

“ Yes, wait a little and I will tell you how.” 

She paused, panting for breath, but finally 
gained strength to say: 

“When I was travelling from Quebec the 
last time, I fell from a tree where I had perched 
to watch Colonel Preveau, and shattered my 
once fleet limbs terribly. There was no friend 
near, and I could only crawl into a settler’s 
cabin, where I forgoteverything but a wild sense 
of suffering, in a brain fever. The moon waxed 
and waned twice while I lay there, and when I 
got back to the lodge where I had left Claire, 
they told me she had been stolen from them. 
They did not know the thief, but I found his 
track in the sand, and knew that it was St. 
Orme’s.” 

“ God help her if she is in his clutches !” ejacu- 
lated the young man. Then there was a brief 
silence, and at last ‘‘ Morning Star” resumed : 

“You don’t reproach the Huron girl ?” 

“No, you do not deserve it; ’twas your mis- 
fortune that brought about her discovery, not 
carelessness.” 

“The Great Watcher only knows how ‘ Morn- 
ing Star’ has suffered since then,” said the 
maiden; “she has been miles and miles to find 
her, but in vain. The Huron girl’s spirit is not 
wont to falter, but it does now!” 

And warm tears stole down her thin cheek. 
She sank to the greensward muttering to 
herself : 

“ Shall I give up to Paul St. Orme? Shall 
he outwit me as he did her—her who lies cold in 
the desolate grave? Shall I pine away, because 
the hawk has borne off my dove? Would it 
become a Huron to turn from the track of a 
Frenchman in fear? No, no!’ And she sprang 
from the ground—the eye which had been so 
mournful, tlashed fire—the pallid face glowed as 
if the dawn of a new hope had flushed it. 

“ Young brave,” she added, “ I will show my- 
self worthy of my rank as a chieftain’s grand- 
daughter,” and she pointed to the ornaments 
which only such are allowed to wear. “I will 
go in search of the missing dove ; I will bring 
her back to ‘Morning Star’s’ nest in the wil- 
derness !” 

There was something almost prophetic in her 








God speed you, faithful ‘Morning Star’ !”’ 
he said earnestly ; “ but as soon as I can leave 
my post, I will join in the pursuit.” 

The next moment the Indian girl was gone. 


In one of the stateliest chambers of poor Clau- 
dine’s mansion at Quebec, stood Claire Moselle. 
Never had her eye dwelt on such splendor as 
now surrounded her, but she was not half so 
content as she had been ‘in the Indian lodge, 
whither she had been removed after a brief 
sojourn at the cave. Her eye was restless, her 
lip had that uneasy tremor which betokens ter- 
rible anxiety. Paul St. Orme had ushered her 
into that apartment the day before, and twice a 
silent menial had brought her a silver tray, 
laden with choice refreshments, but no other 
person had entered. 
It was waxing late at night, when a key turn- 
ed in the lock of the gilded door, and the Seer 
came in. Obeying a sudden impulse, Claige 
flung herself at his feet, and poured forth a pas- 
sionate plea for her release. A sinister smile 
curled St. Orme’s well-cut lips, as he listened. 
“Rise!” he said; “such beauty as yours 
never should plead in vain; you are no longer 
my prisoner. But follow me—I will take you 
to a place much better suited to your loveliness 
than the Huron lodge where I found you!” 
Mechanically the girl wrapped her shawl about 
her and followed him. At the door of Claudine’s 
house, a splendid equipage stood waiting. St. 
Orme handed Claire into the carriage, and sprang 
to aseat beside her. As they swept on, the 
light of the coach-lamps fully revealed the Seer’s 
face to Claire, and she tried to gather from its 
expression whether he was now guided by good 
or evil impglses, but it was mysterious as that 
of the Egyptian Sphinx. 
“ Where are we going?” she finally ventured 
to ask. 
“You will soon know,” was the cool reply, 
and seeing that it would be in vain to question 
him, the girl relapsed into silence. ‘Can he be 
vile enough to carry me to Louis Preveau, and 
force a hateful marriage upon me?’ she men- 
tally queried. The very thought was anguish, 
and so keen did her suspense become, that the 
half-hour spent in the drive, seemed a whole day 
of torture. At length, the equipage stopped be- 
fore a mansion as stately as Claudine’s, the ob- 
sequious coachman threw open the door, and 
bowing with true French grace, said : 

“Will my young mistress please to get out 
here ?” 
More and more perplexed by this, Claire grew 
deadly pale, and shrank farther back into the 
cushioned corner she had occupied. 
“ Come, come,” interposed St. Orme, who had 
already alighted. Still Claire hesitated. 

“Come, I say,” added the Seer, the glance of 
his dark, magnetic eye giving force to the com- 
mand. 

The gitl rose; St.@rme lifted her from the 
coach, and led her up.s long flight of stone steps 
and into a brilliantly pee hall. As they 
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entered, a side door Jew open as if by magic, 
revealing a suite of lofty and spacious rooms, 
rich in elaborate cornice-work, and rare hangings, 
and soft carpets into which Claire’s feet sank as 
if they had been thrice piled with the fine old 
velvet of Lyons, and pervaded with a dreamy, 
mellow light. At the sight of these luxuries, 
the backwoods girl felt certain that she was in 
the home of Colonel Preveau—the home his 
fluent tongue had so often described to her, and 
breaking away from St. Orme’s clasp, she sank 
down on alounge and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

“What, weeping, Claire, and that too the 
first night you spend in your new home!” 

The maiden started, for it was not the Seer’s 
voice that spoke, but her mother’s, and she heard 
it with mingled joy and pain—joy, because they 
had met once more, and pain at the memory of 
what had driven her from the hunter’s roof. 
With a wild sob she threw herself into Madame 
Moselle’s arms, and fora time no other word 
was spoken. 

“O, Claire, Claire, my child!” at last falter- 
ed the woman, “Iam glad to see your sweet 
face again; there was a time when I thought we 
should never find you! How could you leave 
us all—how could you, Claire ?” 

“It was no easy thing to do it;” replied the 
girl, “but it was my only alternative—I could 
not marry Colonel Preveau! And now, mother, 
much as I love you and my father, I would rather 
die in the wilderness than stay here, if this is, as 
I suspect, the colonel’s home !” 

Thus far Claire’s face had been buried on her 
mother’s bosom, but as she ceased speaking, she 
looked up. A wondrous metamorphosis had 
taken place—the hunter’s wife was transformed— 
the coarse homespun dress had been exchanged 
for a velvet bodice and a skirt of costly silk— 
the heavy sabots which had been useful in the 
clearing, for the daintiest French slippers, and 
the red blanket she had worn over her head the 
day her daughter left her, for a fanciful little 
cap. But Claire felt no satisfaction at the change, 
for she thought that Louis Preveau’s gold had 
wrought it. She said as much, and Madame 
Moselle smiled. 

“ Mon Dieu, Claire!’ she exclaimed; “TI see 
you are quite in the dark, and no wonder, for 
Paul St. Orme says he has told you nothing of 
our good luck! This is our home—our’s child, 
and no thanks to the colonel either. Your fath- 
er isarich man! Sit down with me, and I will 

tell you what you have never heard before. 
Years and years ago, when we were first mar- 
ried—Pierre and I—we had wealth enough to 
gratify every wish. But in the coarse of a 
twelvemonth after our bridal, a near kinsman 
instituted a claim to our estates in France. We 
both believed the claim a mere fraud, but we 
could not prove it so by law, and Pierre was 
obliged to yield his rightful inheritance to anoth- 
er. He was proud and sensitive—he could not 
bear the idea of staying in France, and we came 
to Canada, and settled down in the backwoods. 
We gained our bread by hard toil—we made 
ourselves a home in the bush—our children grew 


not bear the idea of seeing you buried in the 
backwoods, and toiling all your life long as we 
had since our misfortune. When Colonel Pre- 
veau was attracted by your beaut;, and laid 
hand, heart and fortune at your feet, we urged 
his suit, for we thought such an alliance befitted 
you. There, don’t speak yet, child!” she add- 
ed, as she saw Claire’s lips part; “‘ we will dis- 
cuss that matter by-and-by—let me go on with 
my story. Three months after you left us, 
Pierre received a short and peremptory mes- 
sage, summoning him to this city, this house. 
Here he found our old foe on his death-bed. In 
his last moments he confessed his claim to our 
fortune had been a fraudulent one, and made 
entire restitution. Long absence has weakened 
the ties that bound us to France, we don’t wish 
to go back now, and have taken up our abode 
in Quebec.” 

She paused, but Claire was too much aston- 
ished to reply. 

“Why, child!” exclaimed Madame Moselle, 
‘have you nothing to say? We shall no more 
be cooped up in that log cabin—Pierre will have 
no more toilsome marches; I shall have no 
more hard work to do—why, the change in our 
prospects ought to set you dancing with de- 
light !” 

“T do rejoice in it,” said the girl, “more for 
your sake and my father’s than my own. But I 
seem to be living in a dream—I cannot make 
our good fortune real !’” 

“O, you'll get used to it in time, when you 
find yourself followed, and admired, and flatter 
ed—the reigning beauty of Quebec, as you were 
of the backwoods!” And with motherly pride 
and fondness, the elated woman gazed at her 
fair child. 

“ Well, Claire, we have got you home again,” 
said her father, coming in; ‘“ you deserve a stern 
reproof for leaving us all inthe lurch as you did, 
but I can’t find it my heart to storm away at you 
now. My girl, 1am too glad to have you un- 
der my roof again, to cherish any strong resent- 
ment toward you. Welcome, welcome, Claire !” 
And taking both her hands, he drew her to him 
in a close embrace. 

Then Claire’s three brothers came rushing in 
with a noisy greeting, and proposed to guide her 
over the new house, which seemeu to them like 
some of those enchanted palaces, about which the 
hunter used to tell them as they sat by the wood- 
fire in the cabin, on a winter’s night. Ere the 
day broke, the young girl had seen every nook 
and corner of her luxurious home, and then 
Madame Moselle*declared she must have rest. 
She lay down in the splendid chamber which 
had been assigned to her, with wave on wave of 
crimson drapery sweeping about her couch ; her 


| head rested on a soft, frilled pillow ; the light of 


day carefully excluded by vol curtains, 
and her restless eye meeting, wherever it turned, 
some rare article of furniture. Buther thoughts 
wandered to the log hut in the clearing, with 
the Canadian roses growing around its walls— 

e beautiful river in front, and the long stretch 

the beaver-meadow—places dear td her, be- 
cause linked with the one sweet dream of her 
life-time, the dream which Allan Wilbur had 
aroused, 





[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union containing 
the previous chapters of this story, can be had at our 
office of publication or at any of the periodical depots.) 





PASSING THE HAT. 


A correspondent of the New York Courier and 
Enquirer, writing from ‘Tallahassee, Fa., gives 
an interesting account of the Sunday services of 
the colored people on a cotton plantation in that 
vicinity, the preacher being an individual known 
as Old Isaac. The writer says the sermon was 
the first of a series which Isaac proposed to 
preach to-them in accordance with their invita- 
tion. In ing his P of the in- 
vitation, he is reported to have said : 

“After der most serous debilitation, I have 
finally ’cluded to preach der wurd unto yer. I 
don’t ax you nary thing for my preaching, but 
as it cost me somethin to come so far, and as I 
has no horse nor mule to fetch me, and as I am 
conseguechly obligated to hire one of a white in- 
dividual what lives in that neat little whitewash- 
ed house just der other side of my mill, down by 
der hill der, which cost me one dollar, I have 
thought it best to ask you my beloved congrega- 
tion, to detribute one picayune apiece, and pay 
for ny mule. I don’t ask nary thing for my 
preaching, only for my mule. Mr. Steward you 
may pass your hat, or that of any other brother.” 
Josh, the steward, prepared to pass the hat, and 
the colored “‘gemmen” made sundry desperate 
attempts to pull out their wallets, some looking 
excessively surprised at tinding no picayune with- 
in. One row of negroes “ detributed” each the 
amount requested. 

When Josh pushed his hat over towards our 
party, we threw in more than enough to pay for 
the mule, wishing to r Isaac h 
for the preaching You can judge of our sur- 
prise, when the hat was passed to the next row, 
to see a great black fellow deliberazcly turn the 
contents of the hat into his lap, coolly count 
them over, and, having satisfied himself that 
there was a sutlicient amount to pay for “der 
mule,” thrust his own bit back into his pocket, 
and with a foolish grin towards us, passed the 
hat to the next. Jt is needless to say that no 
more picayunes were “detributed” after that 
contre-coup. The worst remains to be told. 
After the benediction, the luckless contributors 
rushed hastily forward, and withdrew their de- 
posits, and even commanded Josh to keep in 
reserve all the surplus remaining after paying 
for “ der mule.” 











HINTS AND HOME THOUGHTS. 


That genial poet Holmes, in the spirit of a 
true philosopher, says, “Good Breeding never 
forgets that self love is universal ;” and again, 
“Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle that 
fits them all.” I suppose you know that trath 
may have its fanatics, as well as error. ‘ Pre- 
cept is instruction written upon the sand; the 
tide flows over it, and the record is gone. Ex- 
ample is engraven on the rock, and the lesson is 
not soon lost.” Fate is less capricious than is 
imagined. Nearly ail men have through life, in 
their several grades, the same average of oppor- 
tunities. It ishe who can seize and connect 
them, and by keen sight and ready experience 
calculate on their recurrence, for whom men have 
their applause, and fortune her garland. What 
a world of gossip would be prevented, if it were 
only remembered that a person who tells you of 
the faults of ethers intends to tell others of your 
faults! Virtuous indignation is saia to be only 





up about us, but we were not quite content. 











the handsome sister of anger and hatred. Be- 
gin now! if you have determined to try to im- 
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"Twas not when earthly flowers were springing, 
When skies were sheen, 
And wheat was green, 

And birds of love were singing, 

That first I loved thee, or that thou 

Didst first the tender claim allow. 


For when the silent woods had faded 
From green to yellow, 
And fields were fallow, 
And the changed skies o'ershaded, 
My love might then have shared decay, 
Or passed with “ summer songs” away. 


‘Twas winter—care and clouds were round me, 
Instead of flowers, 
And sunny hours, 

When love unguarded found me: 

Mid wintry ecenes my passion grew, 

And wintry cares have proved it true. 


Dear are the hours of summer weather, 
When all is bright, 
And hearts are light, 
And love and nature joy together; 
But stars from night their lustre borrow; 
An‘ hearts are closer twined by sorrow. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE WITCH GLASS: 
— OR, — 


THE THREE SISTERS OF WOODAWAY, 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
Woopaway was an old chateau, built in the 
reign of some old king—I forget who. It was 
romantically si d,as most ch are, in 
the midst of a charming grove. It had been 
purchased by a man who had grown aweary of 
the world and its hollow hearts. He had found 
a wife who was willing to court the charms of 
solitude, and both being rich they determined to 
forsake the enticements of society and, finding 
congenial companions, a few of them, live ina 
world of their own, independent of the wretches 
who often exist under the name of fashionable 
people. So they prevailed upon two very small 
and very charming families to take up their 
abode with them, and entered their new home 
one beautiful spring morning, while the birds 
were singing and the buds bursting into blooms. 
‘The new old residence had been transformed 
into a charming place with the aid of up! 
sterers and all sorts of work-people. It 





winding staircases, suites of charming liule 
rooms, many large and oak panelled apartments, 
blue parlors and green parlors, and purple par- 
lors, and voted by Monsieur Herman and his 
wife, and the two monsieurs and their wives who 
accompanied them to be in every particular “ just 
the thing.” 

Nor was it wanting in beautiful gardens, 
fountains, whose white spray fell over groups of 
marble forms—hot-houses, conservatories and all 
the appliances of ease and elegance. 

Years passed on, and three fresh, lovely young 
faces gathered around Monsieur Herman’s 
knees. ‘The families who entered the chateau 
with monsieur grew tired with the solitude and 
were gone. 

“] am glad of it,” said he, “ they talked too 
much of the world outside and would have cor- 
rupted our little ones.” ; 

“They were not fitted for such a life,” said 
the madame, “ unless like us, they had had chil- 
dren to enliven their time.” 

“That is so; and here they come from the 
bath, little angels !” 

It was true, they looked like little angels, that 
is they were ly b iful. Judici 
training had developed them gloriously. They 
were accompanied by their bunue, a shrivelled, 
mahogsny-colored, but good little Frenchwoman 
who had been in the family for seventy-five years. 
And yet one could hardly tell which were the 
sprightliest, the children or she. 

Louise was the golden haired. A true blonde 
beauty, her locks hung in rich ringlets below her 
waist. Her chest was round and as white as 
marble—her whole form harmoniously developed. 
There were dimples from her cheeks to her fingers. 
Her color was as the bloom of the brightest rose, 
her brow and her teeth, milk white ; her lips pink 
and prettily pouting. 

Lillias was brighter and darker than Louise. 
Her hair rippled in browner waves, there was & 
more decided contrast between her eyes and her 
complexion. But the dimples, the color, the 
animation and the sweet, quick smile were the 
same. Her stature was of the same height, 
though she was less in years by two. 

But the darling of all was Jeannie, the sun- 
beam. She looked like both sisters, both parents. 
She was suggestive of laughing waters, red rose- 
buds, and dancing rays of light. They all 
idolized Jeannie, and there was a sweet competi- 
tion which should do her the most favors. 

This then was the household of Monsieur 
Herman. No pains were spared in the educa- 
tion of his lovely daughters. ‘They had masters 
of the first eminence, all old, grave men, who 
were not slow to carry news of the extreme beauty 
of their young pupils, so that though they lived 
in strict seclusion, their fame rang through the 
land. Many a nobleman would have given half 
his fortune for a sight of the three lovely sisters 
of Woodaway. 

At length when they were of the respective 
ages of thirteen, fifteen and seventeen, Herman 
took a pleasant journey to Paris, to call upon his 
old friends and note how time had fared with 
them. Previous to this, he caused Louise, who 
painted superbly to execute the miniatures of 
her sister and herself on ivory, and enclosing 
them in cases of gold and pearls, he set out upon 
his tour, smiling and talking to himself. The 
truth is, he had taken so mach pains with the 
fair sisters, that he did not relish the remotest 
possibility that bad hasbands could or might 
undo all he had done; #0 the chief object in this 
journey that he contemplated was to choose hus- 
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Written for The Flag of our Unioa.| 
A SONG, 


BY FANNY BELL. 
eee 


not when earthly flowers were springing, 
en skies were sheen, 
| wheat was green, 
hinds of love were singing, 
frst I loved thee, or that thou 
first the tender claim allow. 


hen the silent woods had faded 
m green to yellow, 
d fields were fallow, 
the changed skies o’ershaded, 
ove might then have shared decay, 
ased with “ summer songs” away. 


a winter—care and clouds were round me, 
stead of flowers, 

d sunny hours, 

1 love unguarded found me: 

sintry scenes my passion grew, 

wintry cares have proved it true. 





are the hours of summer weather, 
1en all is bright, 

d hearts are light, 

love and nature joy together; 

stars from night their lustre borrow; 
hearts are closer twined by sorrow. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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THREE SISTERS OF WOODAWAY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


‘DAWAY was an old chateau, built in the 
f some old king—I forget who. It was 
ically situated, as most chateaux are, in 
idst of a charming grove. It had been 
ised by @ man who had grown aweary of 
iid and its hollow hearts. He had found 
who was willing to court the charms of 
.e, and both being rich they determined to 
» the enticements of society and, finding 
‘ial companions, a few of them, live in a 
f their own, independent of the wretches 
ten exist under the name of fashionable 
So they prevailed upon two very small 
ery charming families to take up their 
with them, and entered their new home 
-autiful spring morning, while the birds 
inging and the buds bursting into blooms. 
new old residence had been transformed 
charming place with the aid of uphol- 
and all sorts of work-people. It was — 
| such antiques, full of elaborate passages, 
1g staircases, suites of charming litle 
, many large and oak panelled apartments, 
irlors and green parlors, and purple par- 
id voted by Monsieur Herman and his 
.ad the two monsieurs and their wives who 
panied them to be in every particular “ just 
ug.” 
* was it ing in beautiful gardens, 
ins, whese white spray fell over groups 
forms—hot-houses, conservatories and all 
pliances of ease and elegance. 
urs passed on, and three fresh, lovely young 
gathered around Monsieur Herman’s 
‘The families who entered the chateau 
.onsieur grew tired with the solitude and 
rone. 
um glad of it,” said he, “ they talked too 
of the world outside and would have cor- 
\ our little ones.” 
ney were not fitted for such a life,” said 
adame, “ unless like us, they had had chil- 
) enliven their time.” 
hatis so; and here they come from the 
little angels !” 
. as true, they looked like little angels, that 
y were extremely beautiful. Judicious 
ig had developed them gloriously. They 
accompanied by their bonue, a shrivelled, 
.gany-colored, but good little Frenchwoman 
ad been in the family for seventy-five years. 
yet one could hardly tell which were the 
ntliest, the children or she. 
lise was the golden-haired. A true blonde 
y, her locks hung in rich ringlets below her 
Her chest was round and as white as 
\o—her whole form harmoniously developed. 
» were dimples from her cheeks to her fingers. 
slor was as the bloom of the brightest rose, 
-ow and her teeth, milk white ; her lips pink 
rettil ting. 
‘lias cede and darker than Louise. 
hair rippled in browner waves, there was a 
decided contrast between her eyes and her 
lexion. But the dimples, the color, the 
ition and the sweet, quick smile were the 
Her stature was of the same height, 
h she was less in years by two. 
tthe darling of all was Jeannie, the sun- 
She looked like both sisters, both parents. 
vas suggestive of laughing waters, red rose- 
and dancing rays of light. They all 
ed Jeannie, and there was a sweet:competi- 
which should do her the most favors. 
is then was the household of Monsieur 
,an. No pains were spared in the educa- 
f his lovely daughters. ‘They had masters 
) first eminence, all old, grave men, who 
not slow to carry news of the extreme beauty 
ir young pupils, so that though they lived 
rict seclusion, their fame rang through the 
Many a nobleman would have given half 
rtune for a sight of the three lovely sisters 
rodaway. : 
length when they were of the respective 
of thirteen, fifteen and seventeen, Herman 
. pleasant journey to Paris, to call upon his 
iends and note how time had fared with 
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to see him again. Most of them were more 
changed than he, and all of them had families 
who seemed to be a trouble and perplexity to 
them. 

The young men in these families perhaps sur- 
mising the cause of his unusual presence, put 
themselves on their best behaviour that they might 
be invited to the chateau so near yet so remote. 
Monsieur Herman had not lived and thought and 
studied in solitude for nothing. His mind had 
been so long freed from the gross control of con- 
ventional living, that it seemed to have grown 
purer, and intuitively able to detect the presence 
of gross vices, or deforming errors in all whom 
he met. Fine faces and manly forms there were 
in abundance. Young men of means—of titles 
and of family, were solicitous for an invitation to 
Woodaway. They little knew how easily he de- 
tected their selfish thoughts. How he learned 
that some were fonder of the gaming table than 
of their honor, others indulged in strong pota- 
tions till they were senseless—others were vain, 
others quarrelsome, apd many of them vapid, 
silly self-lovers. However, he invited them cor- 
dially, afer a certain time, and trusted to the in- 
genuity of his daughters to find out their several 
traits of character. 

He was one day dining with the Count Mour- 
ney. His son, a young man of twenty-two, sat 
Opposite, in an enormous neck-tie. He was pro- 
fyse in compliments to the guest; he had been 
favored with a sight of the miniatures. 

“ By-the-by,” said Monsieur Herman, “I have 
heard nothing of my old friend, Sebastian 
Spiers.” 

“O, he is entirely ignored in polite society,” 
said the young nobleman. 

“So am I,” returned Herman, with a grace- 
ful bow. 

The young scion bit his lip. “It is you who 
have ignored society,” he said, quickly. 

“ And what has my friend done, that he should 
be cut ?” asked monsieur, politely. 

“Bought him some acres out of the town,” 
replied young Mourney, “and ’tis said that he 
and his three sons work the ground with their 
laborers.” 

“Ah! But Spiers was a very superior man.” 

“Yes, so considered, and his sons had nothing 
more to learn in the universities. They had the 
path of fortune opened to them, why should they 
be ham-drums ¢” 

“True,” said monsieur, quietly, “ true. Have 
they much fortune ?” 

“O, nothing; although they fancy they are 
rich men because they have health, strength, 
willing hands and active brains. Paugh! what 
notions !” 

If the young scion had taken the trouble to 
look over his neck-tie, he could have seen an ex- 
pression of contempt on the features of his host. 
But he was busy with his salad, which he boast- 
ed it took him always forty minutes to prepare. 

“So! I must go and see friend Spiers ;” so- 
liloquized Monsieur Herman. “Itseems he was 
nearly of the same mind with myself; preferred 
the pt of popinjays to the pany of 
fools. He was my good friend ; an honest, up- 
Tightman. He had also & beautiful wife, a su- 
perior woman. I admired her much before I 
saw my own wife.” 

So he had a fine horse saddled, and away he 
rode to S., a great old town, very ancient and of 
very few inhabitants. It was in the autumn of 
the year. As he passed by a thriving field of 
corn, he called to a poor man who was repairing 
the fence, and asked whose field it was. 

“M. Spiers, your honor,” replied the man, 
with French politeness, stopping to uncover his 
head. 

“And that noble orchard yonder—the trees 
run as straight as the lines of parallel, and the 
apples look like drops of gold.” 

“M. Spiers, your honor,” again reiterated the 





man. 

“This M. Spiers has great possessions, I 
should think,” said Monsieur Herman. 

“He’s a great man, your honor,” replied the 
laborer, and resumed his work. 

Half a mile further on, monsieur’s path was 
intercepted by gaily painted wagons that were 
being driven into an overloaded orchard, from 
the trees of which men were taking bushels of 
bright red apples. Never were more thrifty 
limbs, richer, ruddier looking fruit. 

A young man seeing him pause, gathered some 
of the best of the fruit and brought it to him in 
a small basket. He was a splendid specimen of 
afarmer. His garb, though suited to his occu- 
pation, was not coarse—his linen was white— 
there was an air of superiority about him. 

“ Young man,” said Herman, “ you look like 
M. Spiers.” 

“Tt is not remarkable,” said the young man, 
smiling, “since I am his son.” 

“ His son, indeed? Your father was my old- 
est and best friend. He married three years be- 
fore I did. I was at his wedding. My name is 
Herman ; perhaps you have heard him mention 
me ?” 

“Many times,” said the son, his handsome 
face lighting up. ‘“ Will you ride to the farm- 
house, where my mother will be proud to wel- 
come you, or shall I call my father, who is in 
yonder group of apple-sorters ?” 

“Call my friend to me by all means, if he can 
be spared,” said Herman. 

M. Spiers was soon by the side of his old ac- 
quaintance. He did not look much older than 
his eldest son of three-and-twenty, as he stood 
there. Joyful congratulations over, M. Herman 
was conducted to the farm-house, which was lo- 
cated in a situation combining all the beauties of 
arural landscape. It fronted on a river; it was 
surrounded by gardens. It seemed to Herman 
as if he had returned again to his beloved cha- 
teau. The mother also astonished him; she 
looked still so blooming, so beautiful ! 

“Ttis our charming country air and occupa- 
tion,” she replied, when he expressed his aston- 
ishment. 

The guest was taken all over the noble farm. 
Every where it gave token of the taste and in 
dustry of its possessor. “I have nearly cleared 
it,” said he, with an honest pride ; “I am almost 
arich man. On these three pleasant sites I shall 


marry they shall bring their wives here, and we 
will together make a happy family.” 

“Your sons have wives in prospect, I sup- 
pose,” said Monsieur Herman, with a shade of 
anxiety in his tone. 

“0, no; they have been too busy building 
nests for them. That is my only trouble. Sup- 
pose they should bring hither worldly, fashion- 
able women. I should no longer be contented.” 

“My dear friend! I make no propositions— 
but look at my treasures ;” and out came the 
three miniatures. 

“ Charming ! heavenly! what truth and puri- 
ty of expression !” exclaimed M. Spiers. 

“Yes, my friend, I have endeavored to keep 
them pure, and my only anxiety is respecting 
their future partners. Money is no object to me ; 
it is their happiness I seek—the happiness of 
their children.” 

M. Spiers smiled thoughtfully. “ You and I 
always adopted odd notions,” he said, seizing 
the hand of his friend. ‘How strange that we 
should be in circumstances so similar. I have 
three children, so have you; they have been 
brought up for each other. Let us go in to din- 
ner.” 

At dinner there was much of the etiquette of 
city life. They had not abolished the refi 
of certain customs and habits. The father and 
his sons app: d like gent! ; the 
mother in acourtly dress, presided. Servants 
in abundance waited. The meal was excellent, 
and the silver massive. 

The three sons were all nobly handsome; the 
youngest only nineteen. They saw the minia- 
tures and were enraptured. ‘ Leave them,” said 
M. Spiers, “and take those of my sons instead. 
Then we shall have mutual remembrances of 
each other.” 

This was agreed upon. An eminent artist was 
called in, and the work well and delicately done. 
The three handsome heads on ivory went to 
Woodaway, snugly din M Her- 
man’s pockets. 

His family was delighted to see him again, and 
listened with rapt attention to his description of 
the places and persons he had seen. He told the 
blushing girls to prepare for visitors, at the same 
time handing them a list of names of young 
men, with some queer items of his own attached. 
The next morning they each found the miniature 
of a handsome young man upon her table. They 
compared faces, but each liked her own the best, 
and wondered why they should receive so strange, 
yetso acceptable a gift. Preparations, meantime, 
went bravely on. Dressmakers had feasted their 
curious eyes and hungry ears, and gone home to 
empty out budgets fall of wonder. 

One day, Louise said gravely to her sisters, 
“Thave thought of a plan for dismissing our 
admirers without words, and also to punish them 
for their sins.” 

“What is it?” cried both sisters, eagerly. 

“Come with me,” replied Louise. 

She led them to the centre of the house where 
was an oval room, very dim, because lighted but 
by a few windows from the hall, and which was 
used only of evenings. 

In the centre stood an immense mirror, placed 
in a highly elaborated frame, and from the ceil- 
ing hung a canopy of laces, thus making a re- 
flection somewhat obscure. 

“ Do what you see me do,” said Louise, and 
forthwith she began removing the quicksilver 
with a little scraper. 

“O, Louise!” cried Lillias, in consternation, 
“you are ruining the glass.” 

“The glass is mine,” returned Louise, grave- 
ly, “papa gave it me, and approves my plan, 
so scrape away.” 

“But cannot some of the servants do this ?” 
queried little Jeannie, shaking her amber-colored 
locks from her brow. “I can see no earthly use 
in such work.” 

“You will see,” replied Louise, with dignity. 
“I would not have the servants know for the 
world. This plan must be a secret between us 
and our dear parents. There! it is finished. 
Now Lillias, get your tambour frame, and work 
a coiled serpent with its head protruding. Make 
the body full, cover it with gold thread, and put 
in two emeralds for eyes. It must be so natural 
as to hiss, almost.” 

Lillias was open-eyed with wonder, but noth- 
ing suited her better. She went to work imme- 
diately. 

“You, Jeannie,” said Louise, “ where is our 
poor old pet, Minnette, that papa had stuffed.” 

“In one of the rooms up stairs,” said the lit- 
tle Jeannie, looking with all her eyes. 

“Well, you are ingenious. Go measure him 
and make him a Parisian suit, with a frilled 
shirt, a high collar, and I will see that his boots 
are ordered.” 

“Louise, are you beside yourself?” and Jean- 
nie threw back her head, while a musical peal of 
laughter rang from her pretty throat. 

“Tam not in the habit of being beside my- 
self,” said Louise. ‘ You should do as I wish, 
when Ihave both papa and mama's sanction 
Besides, you will have much fan in robing poor 
old Minnette.” 

“Truly so I shall,” laughed the young girl. 
“T’ll give him a scarlet coat and plum-colored 
breeches. He shall have a chapeau equal to De 
Lise’s best. I'll put a feather in it. And his 
ruffle! O, his ruffle!” repeated the little beauty, 
clapping her hands, “I'll make it stand out so 
far. He shall have a superb collar, reaching to 
his ears like those of papa’s valet. I will go and 
find materials immediately.” And away ran the 
pet, skipping, dancing, full of glee, to drag down 
the poor old stuffed ape. 

Meanwhile, Louise was busy in her studio, 
mixing colors, laying them on, and painting on 
huge sheets of Bristol board. Only now and 
then she allowed her parents to judge of her 
work ; they invariably came out smiling. 

At length there arrived three young men at the 
chateau, ostensibly to hunt, fish and enjoy the 
season. Really to make good their claims to the 
possession of the three fuir daughters. When 
they spoke of this object at the close of their 
visit, Monsieur Harman made reply: “I like 
your personal appearance well enough—my 
daughters must decide for themselves. But be- 
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this, as in most old houses, there is a peculiar, I 
will not say a haunted chamber. In that cham- 
ber is a mirror which has the strange power of 
reflecting the most prominent moral trait of the 
individual who looks therein. If this mirror 
shows you your own faces clearly and fairly, you, 
Sir Bertrand, may sue for the love of Louise, 
whom you confess you admire—you, and you, 
may do the same to each of my other daughters. 
But if you see aught else but your faces, you 
must never speak to them of love.” 

Bertrand, the son of Count Mourney, smiled 
between his neck-tie and his eye-brows. “I am 
willing to try the test,” said he. 

“Very well,” said Monsieur Herman. 

On the first announcement of their visit, the 
girls had consulted their list. 

“We must give them a lesson, sisters,” said 
Louise, “for see what my father says of them.” 
And she read : 

Bertrand Mourney—son of a count—insuffer- 
ably vain—a brainless exquisite. 

Eugene De Lasne—wedded to cards. Already 
& gamester of repute, though of a great family, 
and rich. 

Edmund Lascelle—stinging in speech, subtle 
in motive, and sarcastic in manner. 

“Now,” she exclaimed, “ you shall see what 
Iam going to do.” With their help she com- 
pleted a background of a brilliant tint, and plac- 
ing the stuffed monkey, arrayed in his gaudy 
habiliments, behind the glass, she arranged the 
curtains to an appropriate focus, and bade them 
look within. 

It was a laughable sight to see master Jocko 
sitting up in all the pomp of scarlet and gold, 
grinning horribly at the spectators, and the girls 
enjoyed it thoroughly, laughing to their heart’s 
content and half pitying the poor victim of their 
sport. 

But he anticipated unmixed triumph. The 
fair Louise, had she not smiled upon him? Was 
not his father a count? Did he not inherit vast 
wealth? Would any girl spurn a home in a 
castle—a coronet—a fortune? And all these, 
with his incomparable self, he was willing to lay 
at her feet. True, he felt a little uneasy at the 
first—but monsieur was an odd man—he always 
had been an odd man, and had perhaps arraign- 
ed in that peculiar chamber his daughters wed- 
ding gifts—or some unlooked-for surprise. 

Therefore, with his valet following to see that 
no accident befell him, he strutted to the cham- 
ber. A very quiet, subdued light fell within. 
He marched boldly towards the mirror—paused 
—drew the curtain, and stood transfixed with 
surprise, mortification, indignation. Worse than 
all—his valet had seen. There was a suppressed 
smile on that worthy’s face as he turned around. 
The young noble saw it, and—kicked him for it ; 
then with blazing cheeks and stately tread, with- 
‘out once waiting to smooth his neck-tie or pull 
up his collar, away he trod—down the stairs— 
out of the house, and caljing for his horse, he 
rode from Woodaway foreyer. 

The next victim, as he Alyew the curtain, saw 
a purpled, fiendish face, cards in both hands 
—a sneering, leering count)nance that displayed 
all the bad p of the g Furious 
at the vision, he flew down the stairs and made 
an assault upon the monsicur. He was quietly 
helped out of the chateau, and putting spurs to 
his horse, and venting curses, he hurried from 
the place. : 

The third was the most quiet and cat-like of 
the whole. He stole up by stealth, and seeing 
the fangs of the serpent, the cold glitter of its 
green eyes, he crept away as quietly as he enter- 
ed, and making as if he had seen nothing, po- 
litely informed his host that he would save him- 
self the fatigue of mounting to the oval room ; 
he would mount his horse instead, and bid him a 
very good morning. 

Monsieur, however, knew what he had seen, 
and so did his daughters. 

Again and again these symbols, with many 
others, were brought into requisition. Some of 
these visitors went away furious, others thought- 
ful. Every vice for which they were distinguish- 
ed, Louise, who was a genius, had placed upon 
canvass in a delicate way, and, strange as it may 
seem, it had the effect to reform several young 
blades, who had never before been placed where 
they could “ see themsel’s as others see ’em.” 

Meanwhile, the young girls had not been idle 
over their miniatures. Jeannie, child as she 
was, put hers under her pillow every night, that 
she might see that beautiful smile the first thing 
when she awoke, she said. The other sisters 
valued theirs in the same ratio. 

So with the young M. Spiers. They had eve- 
ry day grown more charmed with the lovely 
counterfeits of the beautifal sisters. 

“Tam sure I love her, she is so innocent,” 
said the youngest, pressing the delicate ivory to 
his lips. 

“She is an angel of beauty!” remarked the 
eldest, gazing with rapture upon the pictured 
lineaments of Louise. 

“ And mine is not a whit less lovely,” ejacu- 
lated the second brother, placing it carefully 
next his heart. 

But the tidings of the oval room had some- 
way leaked out. “The Hermans had a witch- 
mirror that would cause their daughters to die 
old maids,” they said; “for who is perfect ?” 
The three brothers felt perhaps a little nervous 
at this news, but being willing to msk something 
for the sight of these beauties, they concluded to 
go, especially as M. Spiers, their father, encour- 
aged them, saying: ‘“‘ Doubtless they have been 
waiting for you, and have kept other lovers at 
bay.” 





News of their coming set the sisters in a flut- 
ter of delight. 

“I hope mine will be the handsomest,” said 
the wild little Jeannie. 

“They are all handsome,” said Louise, look- 
ing at her miniature as if she thought one at 
least excelled the others. 

“But sister,” said Lillias, “what shall be 
done to the mirror? Remember there is no back 
to it. They cannot see themselves.” 

“True,” replied Louise, “ but we will arrange 
that when they come.” 





fore you ask them, I must tell you of an ordea, 
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| hearts the sisters said that none of all the rich 
and noble young men appeared as handsome or 
as distinguished as these. There was an air of 
superiority about them which possibly they had 
acquired by a thorough intimacy with nature. 
And then their pure habits and lofty morality 
combined to render them remarkable. Madame 
Herman was in extacies with them. “If her 
children might be so happy as to get such hus- 
bands,” she said, “‘she conld leave the world 
with less regret when her time came.” 

But the trial of the oval-chamber remained to 
be repeated. 

“Perhaps,” suggested Monsieur Herman, 
“they had better all go together, and station 
themselves before the glass. It was wide enough 
—a stately old mirror.” So they entered the 
room, supported by each other, smiling, yet 
fearing. The curtain wasdrawn. The brothers 
stood, startled, delighted, and silent. There, 
opposite the eldest, was Louise, blashingly beau- 
tiful, holding up to view, as in a mirror, his own 
likeness. Next stood Lillias in the same pos- 
ture, opposite the second brother, and the third 
beheld tete-a-tete the mirthful, dimpled Jeannie, 
half ready to explode with laughter, whose little 
hand was exhibiting the same sign of recognition 
and acceptance. 

It was very French—that is, very tasteful and 
beautiful. A mutual pleasure was the result, 
and the fine old chateau resounded with their 
twain voices for many a day after. The old folks 
were satisfied that the refined simplicity of their 
children would not be outraged, and the children 
themselves—O, they were charmingly suited— 
of course! 

According to their ages they were married, 
Jeannie waiting two years. If anybody travel- 
ling in that part of France, will take the pains 
to find Woodaway, somebvdy will tell him of 
the witch-glass in the oval chamber. Or, if he 
will go in a different direction, to the monster- 
farm of the rich M. Spiers, he will see the differ- 
ent families, old and young, living together in 
the most perfect harmony. 
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LA BELLE HAMILTON. 


BY WM. C. HAYWOOD. 





Amone the various beauties of the reign of 
Charles II., on whom the pencil of Sir Peter 
Lely has bestowed enduring remembrance, none 
were so beautiful, and certainly none so pure and 
virtuous as she whose well-deserved soubriquet 
heads this sketch ; as Milton says, “‘ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best.” 

Her father, Sir George Hamilton, was the 
fourth son of James, firstearl of Abercom. Af- 
ter distinguishing himself in civil wars, he retired 
to France, and held a command in the French 
Army. When the thunders of the Revolution 
startled the slumbering echoes of all Europe, he 
returned to England with his children, most of 
whom were born in France. Two of his sons 
had died there, with the title of Count. 

Of those who returned to England, Elizabeth 
was the most distinguished for beauty and intel- 
ligence. Although not engaged in the service of 
the queen, yet there was none more distinguished 
by her favor than La Belle Hamilton. Her no- 
ble descent, being allied to the most illustrious 
families in Scotland, England and Ireland—own 
niece to the Duke of Ormond—her brother hold- 
ing the office of groom of the bed chamber, and 
the king’s especial favorite—all these circum- 
stances made her the object of unceasing atten- 
tion from the gallant courtiers of Charles II. 

To enumerate her suitors would be to give a 
list of the highest at court. The Duke of York, 
who fell in love with her picture at Sir Peter 
Lely’s—the Duke of Richmond, whom Charles 
himself solicited her to favor—Termyn—Lord 
Arundel—Russell, and his nephew—Berkely, 
Earl of Falmouth—all were in their turn rejected. 

Elizabeth had barely arrived at womanhood. 
She seemed determined to keep herself free for 
the present. She is described as being very 
beautiful, with a figure, “tall, full and elegant ; 
beautiful neck and lovely hand and arm, fore- 
head open, hair dark, eyes sparkling, mouth 
curved, but charming in its feminine dignity.”’* 
Her beauty and grace won the favor of Cathe- 
rine and the Duchess of York, who distinguished 
the fair, half Frenchwoman; and her personal 
charms were no greater passport to distinction 
than that rare quality of 

“ Light wit, that steals along the cin of life, 
And stirs its languid surface into smiles.” 

No light praise either for a dweller in courts— 
proverbially stolid, stapid and non perceptive. 
Bat this could never be applied to La Belle Ham- 
ilton. Sharp, yet fine, like a Damascus blade, 
her wit cut deeply, yet so smoothly, that the ob- 
ject never felt the wound, nor knew that it was 
aimed ; while the clumsy battle axes of the pro- 
fessed court wits hewed and hacked the victim 
most barbarously, and then laughed at their 
agonies. 

Lord Muskerry had married the daughter of 
the Earl of Clanricard. The noble lord was 
cousin to Elizabeth Hamilton, and admired her 
beauty, but did not seem to think it essential in 
a wife. He married Margaret de Burgh in all 
her deformity of shape, and with her limping 
gait, one leg being shorter than the other, and 
her whole appearance painful to the eye of the 
beholder. 

The queen gave a masked ball, at which the 
guests were requested to represent different na- 
tions. Lord Muskerry did not wish his wife to 
go, for he knew that her vanity would lead her 
to make some foolish display of herself. Fortu- 
nately, us he thought, she was not bidden; and | 
the earl was wild with delight at the happy omis- | 
sion. He made his cousin the confidant of all 
this; and she conceived the idea of punishing 
him for presuming to go without his wife. 

With this intent, she had a ticket prepared 
with a device, like the queen’s cards, command- 
ing Lady Maskerry to appear en Balbylonienne. 
Having never been in Babylon, and with no 
conception of what her costame must be, the 
poor lady applied to all her friends for informa- 





| tion. Each advised some article of strange at- 
| tire, and Lady Muskerry adopted all the sugges- 
tions of those whom she had consehed. The 
tout ensemble may be imagined. No one could 
mistake the figure or gait of Margaret de Bargh, 
even with the piled-up finery of a Babylonish 
queen, mingled with a shred of every other cos 
tume under heaven. As his wife limped pass 
Lord Muskerry, the queen’s attention was at- 
tracted to the absurd and grotesque figure, from 
which was floating some sixty yards of silver 
gauze, and she asked him who it was. “It is 
that fool, my wife,” he answered. He succeed- 
ed ia getting her away, and locking her up in her 
chamber. No one suspected the author of the 
spectacle, Miss Hamilton remaining quiet and 
unconcerned, and was, of course, undiscovered. 

Ere long, Elizabeth met with the Count De 
Grammont. Her heart, which had rejected all 
others, pleaded for him, and, in the first flush of 
her womanhood, with all her glowing beauty, her 
rich young life, and her brilliant intellect, she 
married him. For him she had no refusal. Her 
heart warmed towards him, even before he de- 
clared himself, and she became the fond, tender 
and confiding wife, which she ever continued. 
Notwithstanding the errers, the changefulness of 
De Grammont, to one thing he was true. The 
charm that had attracted him to La Belle Ham- 
ilton, in the first blossom of her beauty, lasted 
for twenty years as fresh as though Love’s early 
dew still rested on it. UWnworthy of such a 
woman as he was—gamester, prodigal, every 
way undeserving, that one spark of true, respect- 
ful affection never left his breast. 

And she—fond, faithful, loving him always, 
and casting no sigh over the names of better 
men by whom she had been worshipped—she 
bore on, hoping and trusting, when hope and 
faith could see no ray beyond. 

The portrait of this charming woman is at 
Windsor, where it attracts every eye to the beau- 
ty and intelligence, whieh no other in that vast 
gallery can boast ; and he must be a recreant in- 
deed, who does not pause and offer a tribute of 
d ion to the pi d semblance of La Belle 





Hamilton. 


HAPPY IN GOD. 


Christians might avoid much trouble and in- 
convenience, if they would only believe what 
they profess—that God is able te make them hap- 
py without anything else. They imagine that if 
such a dear friend were to die, or such and such 
blessings to be removed, they should be miser- 
able; whereas God can make them a thousand 
times happier without them. ‘To mention my 
own case, God has been depriving me of one bles- 
sing after another; but as every one was remov- 
ed, he has come in and filled up its place; and 
now, when I am a cripple, and not able to move, 
I am happier than ever I was in my life before, 
or ever expected to be; and, if I had believed 
this twenty years ago, I might have been spared 
much anxiety.—Last Days of Dr. Payson. 








Our Curious Department, 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] * 


Canine Sagacity. 

} A remarkable instance of canine sagacity has recently 
oocurred in Vermont. A stage-driver between Montpelier 
and Chelsea left Chelsea (where he resides) for Montpelier, 
to return to Washington to stop for the night. A child 
of his being very sick when he left home, he requested 
his wife to attach a note to the collar of his dog, inform- 
ing him of the child's state, and to despatch the dog at 
10 o’clock in the evening, in search of his master. At 
about 11 o'clock, Mr. Snow heard the dog at the door of 
his room in Washington, and upon his collar was tne 
note, informing him that the child was much better. 
The dog had travelled about ten miles, and with remark- 
able precision went directly to the room in which his 
master slept. 





Strange Duel. 

The duelling fever would seem to have become epidemic 
in Brussels, and several have recently taken place in the 
regular way; the following, however, is somewhat of a 
novelty; two young men of Lemberg wished to fight; 
but, in order to escape the disagreeable consequences 
which the death of one entails upon the other, they re- 
solved to draw lots as to which of the two should kill 
himself. He whom fate favored was to quit the city, re- 
calling, in a letter to his adversary, the terms of their 
agreement; and actually the unbappy young man, obe- 
dient to the exigencies of mistaken honor, did not fail to 
blow out his brains on the day and at the hour fixed. 





Fatality. 

An extraordinary instance of fatality has occurred in 
New Orleans. A German widow in the Third district was 
married, a short time since, to her fifth husband, not one 
of the previous four having outlived his wedding a year. 
A few days since this fifth husband took the yellow fever 
and died. This singular and most remarkable fatality 
among the husbands of one lady would create doubtful 
talk among her acquaintances, were she not well known 
and respected, and the causes.of death of her different 
husbands well known to their friends. 





Wonderful Escape. 

As a young gentleman and. lady were gazing down from 
the summit of * Lover's Leap,” a high cliff near the 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., a few days since, the lady, 
in attempting to pluck a flower from the side of the cliff, 
lost her balance, and fell with headlong rapidity down 
the side of the rock. The gentleman hurried round the 
base of the cliff, expecting to find her mangled remains, 
but hearing her cry of distress, he looked up, and beheld 
his lady-love safely suspended by her steel hoops from 
the projecting limb of a gnaried oak. 


Curious Accident. 

A son of Hon. Mr. Duval, of Georgetown, Ky., came 
to his death a few days since from a very singular acei- 
dent. His father and mother being away from home, s 
little negro girl got @ vial of hartshorn, and was play- 
fally holding it to the noses of the children. In putting 
it to the nose of the little boy, while he lay upon his 
back, she spilled tne fluid into his mouth and nose. The 
result was death in thirty hours, the child suffering the 
most intense pain. 


Remarkebie Skill. 

Captain Travis, of Louisville, has acquired great repu- 
tation as a good shot, but his feat, performed a few days 
ago, is perhaps the best om record. it is related that 
he put s cork on top of a bottle, and on the cork # bullet, 
and then putting the target thirty-four feet from him, 
welded together the buliet he shot and the one he shot at. 





Preserved Silk. 

A piece of black web silk, nearly s yard long, in & per- 
feet state of preservation, was recently discovered fn 
North Troy, imbedded in a solid pine log. The wood had 
apparently grown over the silk, as there was no crack 
where it could have been thrust in. 


A queer Hat. 
‘The latest novelty is a hat made bys batter in Newark, 
N J., whieh be calls the * cable hat,” the rim and bend 








The next day the brothers arrived. In their 
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*Mrs Jameson. 


being finished after the manner of the Atlantic cable. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GRAVE BY THE GATE, 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Close by my gate an elm tree stands; 
Above my head its branches wave, 

And at my feet its leaves fall down, 
Like emerald tears upon a grave. 


A grave with pansies at its foot, 
And clustering roses at its head; 

From which the summer drops its smiles, 
In blossoms rich above the dead. 


A grave, like one dark wave of green 
Uprising from the quiet earth, 

To sweep from out my heart each thought 
To which a weary hope gives birth. 


Agrave whose kindly circling arms 
Clasp one who gave me only hate ; 

Hold one whose darkly drifting years 
Swept, night-like, over all my fate. 


I cannot make him now as dead; 

His lips are white, but not with death; 
The curses leaping from his mouth 

But wrestle with his panting breath. 


I watch this slender breadth of green— 
I train these roses as they grow; 

Praying to God no sound may wake 
The angry sleeper lyiug low. 


Praying! My prayer is but a bird, 
With one wing love and one wing hate; 
The brighter cannot strike God's heaven, 
With such a crippled, maimed mate! 


The brighter holds with gentle touch 
The dearest hope a soul may know; 
The darker draggles in the depths 
Of Hades’ waters as they flow. 


The brighter—Father, give it strength! 
I feel it quickea—see it grow! 
The heavens are opening at its touch! 
Thy name be praised!—the mountains go! 


My woman's heart is sweet in tears; 
The grave is stilled—is stilled to-day; 
And to my side there presses strong, 
A love my soul shall know for aye. 
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SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBER 1. 


Tue appearance of the peninsula upon which 
Boston is situated, in the year 1630, is depicted 
with some particularity by the chroniclers of that 
time. The goodly harbor first attracted their 
observation, and is described as being ‘“ made 
by a great company of islands, whose high cliffs 

houlder out the boi seas.” Then as now, 
it presented “many fair openings and broad 
sounds, which afford too shallow water for ships, 
though navigable for boats and pinnaces ;” and 
“but one common and safe entrance, and that 
not very broad; there scarce being room for 
three ships to come in board and board ata 
time; but being once in, there is room for the 
anchorage of five hundred ships.” At that time, 
however, the islands were well covered with 
wood, and some of them of much greater extent 
than at present; the action of the sea during the 
last two hundred years having undermined and 
cut away large portions of the “high cliffs” by 
which it was “shouldered out,” and washed 
away several islands entirely, leaving only shoals 
and bars, visible at low water. The small rocky 
island where the outer light is now situated, ap- 
pears now pretty much as it did in those days, as 
anaked rock, with about three-quarters of an 
acre of soil upon it. Egg Rock, east from this, 
was also bare then as now. 

The peninsula itself, as seen from the harbor, 

presented the appearance of an elevated island 
rising gradually from the water for the most part, 
with an indented shore-line, penetrated by creeks, 
but flanked with two lofty promontories on the 
right and left, which presented a bold face to the 
sea. These p ies were quently 
known as Copp’s and Fort Hills. Between these 
the ground sloped gradually to the water, form- 
ing a pleasant beach ; but it run back to a high 
eminence in the rear, crowned with three distinct 
summits, which three summits caused the name 
of Trimount to be given to the place by the first 
settlers in the bay. One of these three eleva- 
tions stood where Pemberton Square now is, 
another where the stone reservoir is built, and 
the third farther to the west, near the locality of 
Louisburg Square. Of these three, the central 
one was the highest, and early received the name 
of Beacon Hiil. From the opposite shore of 
Charies River, at Charlestown, the peninsula ap 
peared at high water like two islands, the north 
part being divided from the remainder by a 
broad inlet which extended nearly across to the 
harbor side. One side of this inlet was at the 
foot of Copp’s Hill, and the other at Barton’s 
Point, at the foot of Leverett Street, and the 
head of it reached nearly to Hanover Street. 
The appearance of this inlet was very inviting 
for the construction of a mill pond, which was 
accordingly done quite early after the settlement 
of Boston, by building a solid causeway from 
one side of the inlet to the other, and cutting a 
narrow creek from the head to the harbor. 

By far the larger part of the land was clear 
of trees at the time of the first settlement, it be- 
ing described as a plain neck ; though there were 
some clumps of trees, and a pretty thick under- 
growth of bushes, in which bears, wolves and 
other wild animals concealed themselves. Two 
very bountiful springs of fresh water flowed forth 
from the opposite sides of the principal eminence, 
one making its way to the harbor in front, and 
the other to the broad basin of Charles River, in 
the rear. The locality now known as Spring 
Lane, leading from Washington to Devonshire 
Streets, was the site of the former, and the other 
issued from the westerly side of the three hills, 
called Mount Vernon. These copious springs 
first attracted settlers to the peninsula, and it is 
supposed by some that they gave to the place its 
Indian name of Shauimut, or the place of two 
eyes—the sparkling springs being practically 
likened to eyes. The peninsula appears to have 
been much frequented by Indians, and doubtless 
it was in earlier times a favorite place of resi- 











berton Hill, when he was a youth. Yet it does 
not appear that the place was occupied by In- 
dians at the time of the first settlement by the 
English, for William Blackstone was found in 
peaceable possession in 1629, by Winthrop’s Col- 
ony, and the first Englishman that had lived 
there. 

The Colony under Endicott which settled at 
Salem, had sent forth a branch which found its 
way to Charlestown, and one of the number, 
William Blackstone, crossed the river and settled 
upon Shauimut. He built his house upon the 
west side of the inlet before described, on Bar- 
ton’s Point, at or near the place subsequently oc- 
cupied by the Alms House on Leverett Street. 
Mr. Blackstone was a man of solitary habits, 
and rather an eccentric character; he had receiv- 
ed a liberal ed and Episcopal ordination 
to the ministry, in England. His religious views 
were of the Puritan cast, which was probably the 
cause of his emigrating from England; but he 
was not disposed to come under the strict church 
government of the Massachusetts Puritans, and 
refused to join any of the churches, giving as a 
reason for his refusal— I came from England 
because I did not like the Lord-Bishops; but I 
cannot join with you, because I would not be un- 
der the Lord-Brethren.” The early settlers of 
Boston were invited to come here by Blackst 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. M.—In our opinion, the conduct of C. in attempting 
to force his way into the presence of the emperor of 
Russia in a dress proscribed by the court regulations, 
retlected little credit on him If Americans despise 
court usages, let them keep away from foreign courts; 
if they insist on being presented let them comply with 
those regulations, which, however ridiculous in them- 
selves, foreign sovereigns have also a perfect right to 
institute. 

InquireR.—The Latin inscriptions on the Royal Humane 
Soviety’s medal, Lateat Sintillu ia forsan, and Hoc pre- 
tium cive servato tulit, mean—Perchance a spark still 
lies hidden ; and—Having saved a fellow-citizen, he has 
received this reward. 

Curiosus.—There are several expressions in the English 
language not at all pli 'y to that faithful ser- 
vant of man—the dog. Thus we have doggish and 
dog-bearted—as bruta} and cruel. Dog-hole—a vile 
habitati D ical—positive. Dog-sleep—pretend- 

Doggerel—vile Dogged—obstinate. Dog- 
cheap—cheap as dog's meat. Dog-trick—an ill turn. 

Mrs. M. ©.,. Hartford, Conn.—We agree with you that a 
want of respect for is one of the most unpleasant 








ed sleep. 





and he subsequently sold to them all his right 
and title to the peninsula for a sum of money, 
six acres and his house and spring being reserv- 
ed to him for his own use. Ata later day, not 
harmonizing with the Lord-Brethren, he turned 
his possessions into money and removed to Rhode 
Island, where he settled upon the Pawtucket 
River, and lived to a good old age. This eccen- 
tric gentleman possessed the art of taming ani- 
mals in an eminent degree, and was something of 
a Rarey in his way, subduing and tutoring bulls 
to his use, under the saddle. He also raised the 
first yellow sweetings, or pumpkin apples, that 
were ever known in this country, having an ex- 
tensive orchard at his settlement in Rhode Island. 

The Colony under John Winthrop as Govern- 
or, sailed from England in the month of Februa- 
ty A. D. 1630, in fourteen vessels of various 
sizes, some of them as large as three hundred and 


of “ Young America,” and strongly 
contrasted with the tone, iu this particular, of the rev- 
olutionary era. One of first of American poets 
once said to us: ‘I wonder they let an old man live.” 
We love not those—to use the words of Longfellow— 
who can look without emotion upon the sunset of life, 
when the dusk of evening begins to gather over the 
watery eye, and the shadows of twilight grow broader 
and deeper upon the understanding The hoaried head 
and palsied hand of age plead irresistibly for our sym- 


pathies! 

Emma B., Flushing. L. I.—The meaning of the bouquet, 
composed of leaves of the common box, yellow jasmin, 
orange flowers and cypress leaves tied with gold-thread, 

: —TI fly from you forever. Jasmin—I say it, 
and mean it. Orange-flower—In my eyes you are no 
longer an angel. Cypress—The loss of my heart will 
one day grieve you. Gold Thread—Your motives are 
evident. 

Capt C., Bangor, Me.—You an old soldier, and question 
about a military order! Always obey the orders of 
your superiors. Subordination is the very key-stone 
of the military system—without it, a body of volun- 
teers would be far worse than a mob, because they are 


armed. 

W. U., New York —We have no hesitation in saying that 
the conduct of the person referred to was unworthy of 
agentleman. The true gentleman, Fuller tells us, is 
courteous and affable to his neighbors. As the sword 
of the best-tempered metal is most flexible, so the truly 





fifty tons. ‘The number of settlers who sailed in 
this expedition has been stated by various histo- 
rians as high as 1500; but Savage, by a very 
close and accurate computation, makes the whole 
number to amount to only 840. Four of the 
principal vessels started a little in advance of the 
rest of the fleet, and among those was the ship 
Arabella,upon which was Governor Winthrop and 
other leading men of the Colony. This vessel 
was of three hundred and fifty tons burden, arm- 
ed with twenty-eight guns, and sailed by a crew 
of fifty-two seamen. When a few days at sea, 
the vessel was followed by eight sail, which ap- 
peared to be ‘ Dunkirkers,” or hostile cruisers 
from the Spanish Netherlands, with which coun- 
try England was then at war. The Arabella at 
once made preparations to fight, notwithstanding 
the odds against them ; but it at length appeared 
that the suspicious vessels were a part of their 
own fleet, and all apprehensions were quieted. 
The Arabella arrived at Salem on the 12th of 
June, 1630, and the other vessels reached Massa- 
chusetts not long after. Winthrop was well re- 
ceived at Salem by John Endicott, and upon his 
first landing was regaled with a venison pasty 
and beer. Three days afterwards he made an 
exploration to Charlestown, and liking the local- 
ity, the greater part of the settlers removed to 
that place. One house had been erected there 
by the party under Endicott, for the use of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop and the principal persons, but the 
greater part had to live in booths and tents, ex- 
posed to the weather, and suffering much from 
diseases contracted during the voyage, especially 
scurvy and small pox. The stock of provisions 
had ran out, and except a little corn procured 
from the Indians, the settlers were forced to re- 
sort to clams, muscles, and fish, to support lite. 
There were several ladies among this band of 
colonists, of whom particular mention is made 
by Winthrop and others, of Lady Arabella John- 
son, wife of Isaac Johnson, who came passen- 
gers in the same ship with Winthrop. Lady 
Johnson was a daughter of the Earl of Lincoln, 
in England, and in every sense a noble woman. 
From pure devotion to her husband and the 
cause which he espoused, she willingly abandon- 
ed the attractions and comforts of a luxurious 
home, and with a cheerful courage embarked with 
him upon this wild and perilous enterprise. The 
vessel in whichgthey sailed was named Arabella, 
in compliment to this exalted woman. She bore 
the perils and hardships of the voyage with a 
bravery that surprised even the sturdiest men 
and mariners of the expedition, and landed in 
safety at Salem. There she was taken sick soon 
after her arrival, and died in that place in the 
month of August of the same year. Her death was 
deeply mourned by the colonists, and shed a 
deeper gloom over their already darkening pros- 
pects. To her husband the loss was insupport- 
able. He was a brave, earnest and good man, 
who sought in active labors for the good of his 
companions, to dispel his grief at his great loss. 
From Salem he removed to Charlestown, and 
subsequently to Boston, having been induced to 
take up his abode there by Blackstone. The es- 
tate set off for Johnson comprised the square 
now included between Tremont, Court, Wash- 
ington and School Streets, of which the present 
City Hall is about the centre. His house was 
erected upon the northwest side of his lot, near 
where the Court House now stands; but he lived 
to occupy it but a short time, dying on the 30th 
September, O.S. At his particular request he 
was buried in the western corner of his lot, where 
the King’s Chapel now stands. The great affec- 
tion which the people bore to his memory, led 
them in subsequent years to desire to be buried 
at his side, and in this way the present burial 
place near the Chapel, first came to be estab- 
lished. 





Subtlety will sometimes give safety, no less 
than strength; and minuteness has sometimes 





dence, as great quantities of Indian remains were 
exhumed by the earlier settlers, in their excava- 
tion of the hills. 
three hundred skull bones were dug up, on Pem- 


Cotton Mather relates that | 


escaped, where magnitude would have been 
| crushed. The little animal that kills the boa, is 
| formidable chiefly from its insigniticance, which 
is incompressible by the folds of its antagonist. 


g are most pliant and courteous in their behay- 
iour to their inferiors. 





IMPERIAL SCANDAL. 

The London Advertiser has recently published 
a statement calculated to throw some doubts 
upon the legitimacy of the present Empress of 
France, Eugenie, Countess of Montijo. This 
lady is of Spanish origin, and has always been 
represented as the daughter of Don Joaquin de 
Montijo and his wife Donna Maria de Pensande. 
Subsequent to the death of the father, some law 
proceedings, instituted by two brothers of the 
deceased in the courts of Spain, for the purpose 
of depriving the widow of the property left by 
him, brought to light the facts now cited by the 
London paper, and placed them officially on 
record. These facts are, briefly, that shortly 
after the marriage of Pon Joaquin and Donna 
Maria, in the year 1949, he was taken prisoner 
of war by the Fre and carried to France; 
that while there, he efitered the French army, 
and was joined in that country by his wife ; that 
he obtained a divorce from her in the French 
courts, on the charge of adultery ; that she then 
returned to her native town in Spain, with her 
son, then two years and a half old, and lived 
there six years in a state ofseparation. In 1820, 
her husband left the French service and returned 
to Spain, taking up his residence upon his own 
estate, at a distance from her. He claimed the 
custody of his son, which the mother refused to 
grant; and subsequently he visited her and pro- 
posed that they should disregard the divorce, 
and that she should come and live with him. 
This arrangement was made, and the couple 
lived together some three years upon his estate, 
until the 30th of October, 1823, when he was 
killed by a fall from his horse. At the time of 
his death, he left two children—the son before 
mentioned, and a daughter, then nine months 
old. The daughter died shortly after, and the 
son died in the year 1830. 

At the death of the father, the son became 
heir to his property ; but being only about twelve 
years of age, the mother assumed the manage- 
ment of the estate as guardian for the boy. Two 
brothers of the d d then ed a 
course of litigation for the possession of the 
property, on the ground that the divorce decreed 
in France, in 1813, deprived her of all right to 
it. After a long contest, the court decreed that 
she must restore the property of Don Joaquin to 
his brothers, as, in consequence of the divorce, 
there were no heirs direct. From this decree, 
the mother appealed to a higher court, where, 
after a long delay, the decision of the lower 
court was reversed, and a decree made that the 
widow was entitled to the life-interest in the 
property of her late husband, to revert to her 
brothers at her demise. While these proceed- 
ings were pending, viz., in the year 1830, the 
son died, and consequently there were no chil- 
dren of Don Joaquin living. This accounts for 
the nature of the decree made by the higher 
court, as to the ultimate disposition of the prop- 
erty, in their reversal of the opinion given by the 
lower court. 

Upon this state of facts, it is argued that the 
Empress Eugenie cannot be the daughter of 
Montijo, as pretended, she having been born on 
the 3d of June, 1826, nearly three years after his 
death ; and farther, that she had no legal father, 
as there is direct evidence in the proceedings of 
the courts, that the mother was never married 
again prior to the birth of Eugenie. The date 
of the empress’s birthday is fixed by imperial 
authority ; for the Moniteur, the official govern- 
ment paper at Paris, announced on the 4th of 
June last that the Empress Eugenie attained her 
thirty-second year on the preceding day, and re- 
ceived the congratulations of her friends on the 
occasion. This announcement of course fixes 
the fact beyond «dispute that she was born, as 
stated above, on the 3d of June, 1826, and gives 
rise to the very serious question—who was her 
father? The correspondent of the London Ad- 
vertiser says that these things doubtless admit of 








explanation, but none has yet been given. On 
the contrary, the French Gazette de Tribunaux 





of September 21st, 1831, which contains a fall 
account of the legal proceedings above alluded 
to, have been forcibly abstracted from the files 
of that journal which are kept in the reading- 
rooms of Paris; and it is intimated that this 
mutilation was perpetrated by order of the em- 
peror. In this connection our readers will recol- 
lect, as a curious coincidence, that much suspi- 
cion has been thrown upon the legitimacy of 
Louis Napoleon himself. 





THE QUARANTINE RIOT, 

Governor King, of New York, some time after 
hearing of the cowardly and barbarous outrages 
of the Richmond County rioters at the Staten 
Island Quarantine Station, issued his official 
procl i d ing the deliberate and 
wanton destruction of the property of the State, 
and the cruel and inhuman treatment of the sick 
patients, as outrages of unexampled enormity 
and violence, and crimes of the highest infamy. 
He censures in the severest terms the conduct of 
the citizens of the county, in permitting these 
outrages to be perpetrated without any attempt 
to interfere with or punish the well known 
actors, and calls upon all of them, whetier offi- 
cials or private citizens, to return to their duty, 
and to co-operate, instantly and zealously, in re- 
storing the outraged peace of the island, and 
bringing to punishment the notorious perpe- 
trators of these acts of arson and murder. The 
governor then proceeds to declare the county of 
Richmond in a state of insurrection, and orders 
that a competent military force be stationed 
there, to assist in the preservation of property 
and in protecting the lives of the sick, and to 
prevent or repress the further lawless demonstra- 
tions which the rioters th The procl 
tion is earnest and direct in its tone, and seems 
to indicate that there is a power and a will, in 
the government of the State, to protect the 
helpless, to uphold the right, and to punish the 
guilty. This public d is ditable for 
the clear, strong and decisive terms in which it 
asserts the dignity of the State and reprobates 
the lawless aggressors. 

Having said thus much for the substance and 
tone of Governor King’s proclamation, we have 
a word to say as to his dilatoriness in issuing it. 
The riot at Staten Island commenced on Wed- 
nesday night, the Ist of September—the day of 
the great metropolitan cable celebration in the 
city of New York—and a portion of the build- 
ings were burned on that night, and a part of 
the yellow fever and small pox patients were 
strewed upon the ground in the midnight air. 
The island is about six miles from New York, 
and steamers are plying constantly. On Thurs- 
day morning, the news of what the rioters had 
done, and of what more they threatened to do, 
was in the city, and Governor King was there 
also, in attendance upon the city dinner in honor 
of the cable, which took place at the Metropol- 
itan Hotel. What did the governor do on that 
day? He ate his dinner! What did the mob 
do? It burned the Woman’s Hospital, and 
spread the sick patients upon the ground, to be 
scorched by the fire, burned by the cinders, and 
drenched by the rain! Why did not the gov- 
ernor issue his proclamation on ‘Thursday, the 
2d, and thus do something to stay the rioters in 
' the midst of their fiendish work? Why did he 
wait until Tuesday of next week, the 7th of 
September, before he promulgated this docu- 
ment? Where was the worthy governor from 
Thursday the 2d to Tuesday the 7th, five mortal 
days? Was he at the bottom of Sleepy Hollow 
all this time, that this Rip Van Winkle procla- 
mation came forth so late? These questions 
are of some moment, not only in themselves, 
but as bearing upon the consideration whether 
the cowardly burglars, incendiaries and murder- 
ers will be brought to justice, and made a public 
example of, for tne prevention of such abomina- 
ble crimes in the future. For, if the same dila- 
tory course which Governor King has pursued 
isto be followed by the p g officers, 
whose duty it is to place these rioters before the 














Rip himself, before they are ever called to plead 
to an indictment. 





THE VICTORIA BRIDGE AT MONTREAL. 

‘The greatest work of civil engineering upon 
this continent, and probably the greatest of its 
kind im the world, is the tubular iron bridge 
which Mr. Ross is building across the St. Law- 
rence River, at Montreal. The river is about a 
mile and a half wide, at this point, and the cur- 
rent is very rapid and powerful. But in the 
spring of the year, when the ice is breaking up 
upon the river and in the basin above, the rush 
of the swollen stream, crowned with thick sheets 
of solid ice, is perfectly appalling—apparently 
defying, by its overwhelming momentum, any 
structure which man could rear upon its path 
It was to build a bridge across such a stream as 
this, that the art of the engineer was put in 
requisition ; and to build it, too, so high above 
the stream, that the rights of commerce should 
not be infringed—so high, that smoke-pipe and 
mast might pass clear beneath it. Stone piers 
were to be raised on the bed of the river, so 
solid that the ice-laden waters could not move 
them, so high that the iron bridge which they up- 
held could offer no obstruction to passing ves- 
sels. Twenty-four of these piers are provided 
for, at a distance of two hundred and forty feet 
apart, those in the middle of the river being 
rather more distant from each other. 

Of these solid stone towers, sixteen are already 
completed. They are composed of massive 
stones, smoothed and bolted together with great 
irons where they meet the ice, and their surfaces 
so sloped, that the crushing mass will glide up 
the slope, expend its force, and break into frag- 
ments. Their foundations are laid deep in the 
bed of the stream, for which purpose the water 
is shut out by coffer dams; they rise sixty feet 
above the usual level of the water, and are 
ninety feet in length on the sides parallel with 
the river’s course. Each pier contains ten 
thousand tons of stone, and of course opposes 
an enormous resistance to the power of the 
stream. Those which were finished last year, 





stood the spring freshet without being disturbed, 


country for trial, the latter will be as gray as old. 





the ice piling to their full height and passing 
over the top. This test is regarded as highly 
satisfactory, because when the massive iron 
bridge is laid upon their tops, their power of 
resistance will be even greater than now. The 
bridge is to be a four-sided iron tube, of greater 
height than width, and made sufficiently strong 
to bear any weight of locomotive and cars that 
can be run through it. This tube is made of 
thick iron plates, duly proportioned in the dif. 
ferent parts to resist compression and prevent 
elongation, and strongly rivetted together. Six 
sections, of two hundred and forty feet each, 
will be completed and in place this fall, anda 
glance at those already finished, is sufficient to 
satisfy any one of the bridge’s capability to bear 
any weight that will be put upon it. 

The sides of the river are cushioned with long 
causeways of stone and earth, designed to take 
the force of the ice in the spring, and make its 
advance more gradual before it touches the 
piers. These causeways reach far out into the 
river, and are very broad, avith their face sloped 
in such a manner as to divert the course of the 
ice. This part of the work is complete ; it was 
of itself an enormous undertaking, involving 
great labor and expense. The climate is such, 
that out-door labor can only be performed upon 
the bridge for six months ina year, from May to 
November, and consequently very large gangs 
of men are employed, and all the aid which 
steam power can give, is pressed into the service. 
Twelve hundred men are now engaged upon the 
work, and at the present gratifying rate of pro- 
gress, it will probably be finished in about two 
years. When completed, it will be a most im- 
posing specimen of engineering ; and as a sus- 
pension tubular bridge, it will far surpass the 
famous Menai Bridge in Wales, and prove an 
object of picturesque grandeur worthy of a jour- 
ney of hundreds of miles to behold. It will be 
known throughout the world as the Victoria 
Bridge. 





THE PLAGUE IN TRIPOLI. 

During the past summer, the awful scourge 
known as the Plague has appeared in the north- 
ern part of Africa, after an absence of many 
years. As early as April last, the disease broke 
out among a tribe of Arabs in Tripoli, located a 
short distance from the city of Bengazi on the 
Mediterranean. It raged with great violence 
among this tribe, presenting all the indications 
of the most virulent type of the disorder, and 
soon invaded the city, where it attacked rich and 
poor alike, sweeping off whole families. Of a 
population of some nine thousand souls, more 
than one half abandoned their homes and fled to 
the desert, while of those who remained, fifty a 
day fell victims to the destroyer. The British 
Vice Consul had early intelligence of the ap- 
pearance of the disorder, and in vain besought 
the Turkish governor of the province to take 
prompt measures to prevent its spread. His 
representations were disregarded until too late, 
the Bey believing, upon the report of his physi- 
cians, that the disease was ordinary typhus 
fever. At length the Ottoman government sent 
two physicians from Constantinople, who immeé- 
diately, upon examining the symptoms, declared 
the sickness to be Plague of the most malignant 
type. In consequence of this report, the city of 
Bengazi and all the ports of northern Africa 
have been placed in strict quarantine. 

This reappearance of the Plague in the regions 
of its former ravages, is a most alarming circum- 
stance; for it has seldom shown itself heretofore 
without spreading widely, and sweeping hun- 
dreds of thousands into the grave. Africa, 
Asia and Europe have been subject to protracted 
and severe visitations of this disorder, from the 
earliest times ; and a return thereof may justly 
be regarded with serious alarm. In Africa and 
Asia, no great changes have taken place, of late 
years, which would tend to modify or check the 
pestilence. The dull semi-civilization of the 
East creeps on at a snail’s pace, and the im- 
provements in the art of life have been few and 
unimportant, excepting in ‘Turkey; and even in 
that empire, the change has been pretty much 

fined to her E bj and the gov- 
ernment officers despatched into her Asiatic and 
African possessions. In Europe, the case is 
widely different. The spread of the arts and 
sciences throughout the various kingdoms, dur- 
ing the last hundred years, has so improved the 
condition of the people, that the Plague would 
by no means find the same material to feed on 
as formerly. Medical skill and means are also 
ready to cope with it, as they never have been 
heretofore. In a word, the laws of Hygene re- 
lating to diet, cleanliness, shelter, ventilation, 
and preventive as well as remedial means, are 
now so well established and observed in Europe, 
that this epidemic can never rage there as of old. 

The first recorded account of the Plague is 
found in the second book of Moses, and relates 
to the sickness which overtook the Egyptians in 
a single night, so sudden and so general that 
“ there was not a house where there was not one 
dead.” This occurred about the year 1491, 
B.C. In consequence of this plague, which had 
been foretold by Moses, the Israelites were re- 
leased from captivity; and the advent of this 
fearful judgment upon their oppressors is cele- 
brated by the Jews, to this day, in the feast of 
the Passover. About the year 710, B.C., the 
army of Sennacherib, King of Assyria, while 
encamped before Jerusalem, was destroyed by 
plague, to the number of one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand. This plague was foretold 
by the prophet Isaiah. At Carthage in Africa, 
534, B. C., this disorder raged so terribly, that 
the people sacrificed their children upon the 
altar, to appease the offended gods. At Rome 
it appeared 461, B. C., destroying an hundred 
thousand persons, in and about the city. It 
broke out at Athens 430, B. C., raging at the 
same time in Egypt and Ethiopia, with awful 
devastation. Pliny speaks of a plague which 
appeared in Syria, Egypt, and the Greck 
Islands, in the year 188, B. C., causing awful 
devastation—destroying two thousand persons 
every day. Since the beginning of the Christian 
era, the Plague has raged both in the above- 
mentioned countries and in varicus other parts 
of Europe many times, with a virulence as great 























man the uniform; and therefore that they have 





as any instance above cited. In England, 
France and Ireland, the records are especially 
appalling. They extend over a period of twelve 
hundred years, down to the middle of the seven. 
teenth century, The memorable Plague of 
London, of the year 1665, though for less malig. 
nant than those of earlier times, carried off 
68,596 persons, and the infection was not com 
pletely removed until the great fire of the year 
following. The briefest and best definition of 
this horrible disorder is given by Dr. Callen, 
who describes it as ‘‘a typhus fever, eminently. 
contagious, and attended by excessive debility ; 
at an uncertain period of the disease, carbuncles 
or buboes ensue.” 
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A UNIFORMED POLICE, 
Boston is about to uniform her police, in imi- 
tation of New York, and the larger European 
cities. The members of the police, it is said, 
are averse to the change, preferring to appear in 
the garb of other citizens. We can see advan- 
tages in their being uniformed, both to the pub- 
lic and themselves. Public peace will be pro- 
moted by their presence being more quickly 
recognized, if in uniform, and the turbulent will 
sooner subside into quiet. Persons in need of 
their protection, can more readily appeal to them 
in a sudden emergency, being assured of their 
position and authority by a glance at their dross. | 
There is less chance of people’s being imposed 
upon by imp pr ding to be poli " 
when a whole uniform must be assumed instead 
of a small metal badge, removable at pleasure. 
The public will have a better guarantee for the 
upright conduct of policemen when they ave | 
made conspicuous by their uniform, instead of | 
being confounded with the crowd by their dress, | 
as is now the case, The advantages to the } 
policemen themselves, will consist in the supe- 
rior ability of promptly recognizing each other, 
when co operation is necessary; in the more 
reaily respect for their authority, which the uni- 
form will command ; and in the separate and 
distinct character which their uniform will con- 
fer upon them. If they act up to the require- 
ments of this character faithfully, the people will 
observe it, and give them credit accordingly, 
Nor should they foolishly conceive that there is 
any disgrace attachable to a police uniform, sim- 
ilar to that which pertains to a livery dress. 
They are public servants, appointed for the dis- 
charge of important and honorable duties, and 
not menials; and a uniform is no more a badge 
of disgrace to them, than is the soldier's dress to 
him. Above all, poli should ider that 
the uniform does not make the mao, but the 











it fully in their power to render the new police 
uniform honorable by their upright conduct, 
though it should be as ugly as a scarecrow. 
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FEMALE CHARMS, 

Alphonse Karr says that he one day begged 
one of his friends to paint a female head ac- 
cording to his directions, and, taking up a vol- 
ume, read as follows: “She had a forehead of 
ivory, eyes of sapphire, eyebrows and hair of 
ebony, cheeks of rose, lips of coral, teeth of pearl 
and the neck of a swan.” 
Such a description might inspire a robber, but 
hardly a lover. In one of Granville’s designs, 
he seems to have derived a hint from the above. 
He depicted the face of a woman such as poets 
and romance-writers usually depict their mis- 
tresses or heroines—woven hair intermixed with 
nets and chains, eyes launching arrows and en- 
flamed darts setting fire to hearts, eyebrows 
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forming an arch, teeth of pearl, cheeks of lilies 
and roses, Cupid enthroned on her brow, ete., 
all of which is found in the poets. 

But itis absurd to criticize the hyperbole of 
poets. What would become of Oriental poetry, 
if we restrict the license of the bard? And, by 
the way, the following passage in an East Indian 
poem, “ Outtara Rama Techarita,” strikes us as 
pretty: “ Her open lips betray teeth as white as 
the flower of the jessamine. Long tresses of 
hair, soft as silk, shade her cheeks. All her 
limbs, elegant in their forms, gracefal in their 
movements, have the brilliancy and lightness of 
moon-rays gliding through the wave of air.” 





Aw Travian Post-Orvice —The way they 
manage the post-office at Rome, Italy, is queer, 
rather. A comedian recently applied for a letter 
at the post office, and was told there was forty 
cents to pay for it. “I can’t pay that,” said 
he, “for I know what’s in it” “Well, how 
much will you give?” asked the postmaster 
“ Four sous is all itis worth to me,” enaid the 
comedian. “ Well, take it then,” replied the 
postmaster, “for I’ve read it, and it’s only a 
love-letter.”” 


+e + —— 


Tat. Snootina.—A tip-top shot is Don 
Jose Antonio Arguello, who resides at Rancho 
de la Panta, in California, for one fine morning 
he shot forty-two quail at one discharge from his 
double barre! gun. We are inclined to think 
Don Jose Antonio Arguello’s favorite weapon is 
the long bow. 
-———— oe + ——w 
Contemer or Ricnes.—There's a man 
“out West” who says he don’t covet riches, by 
any means, but thinks he would like to be a 
second “ Rothschild” for a few momenta, when 
some one tries to bluff him at poker. 

=o + - 
A ruxxy Ipea—Punch thinks the cable 
was tarred for the same reason that farmers tar 
their corn when planting—to prevent the Crows 
from yrulling it up. 





A GeNTLEMANLY Burpeonoom.—The young | 
Queen of Portugal lately asked her hasband, at | 
dinner, what wine he preferred. “ Port-you- 
gal!” was the reply. 
—-- rr on co 
Ovt or Daxoun—There is no fear of Wil- 
liam B. Astor’s coming to want—so long as his 
yearly taxes in New York are $45,000. 














Steam Fine-Exoines.—These machines are 
working their way into favor. In Chicago, they 
have two of them, and talk of getting more. 
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s, in and about the city. It 
ens 430, B. C., raging at the 
-ypt and Ethiopia, with awful 
ny speaks of a plague which 
yria, Egypt, and the Greck 
vear 188, B. C., causing awful 
roying two thousand persons 
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as any instance above cited. In England, 
France and Ireland, the records are especially 
appalling. They extend over a period of twelve 
hundred years, down to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The memorable Plague of 
London, of the year 1665, though for less malig- 
nant than those of earlier times, carried off 
68,596 persons, and the infection was not com- 
pletely removed until the great fire of the year 
following. The briefest and best definition of 
this horrible disorder is given by Dr. Cullen, 
who describes it as ‘‘a typhus fever, eminently. 
contagious, and attended by excessive debility ; 
at an uncertain period of the disease, carbuncles 
or buboes ensue.” 





A UNIFORMED POLICE. 
Boston is about to uniform her police, in imi- 
tation of New York, and the larger European 
cities. The members of the police, it is said, 
are averse to the change, preferring to appear in 
the garb of other citizens. We can see advan- 
tages in their being uniformed, both to the pub- 
lic and themselves. Public peace will be pro- 
moted by their presence being more quickly 
recognized, if in uniform, and the turbulent will 
sooner subside into quiet. Persons in need of 
their protection, can more readily appeal to them 
in a sudden emergency, being assured of their 
position and authority by a glance at their dress. 
There is less chance of people’s being imposed 
upon by imp 8 pretending to be poli , 
when a whole uniform must be assumed instead 
of a small metal badge, removable at pleasure. 
The public will havea better guarantee for the 
upright conduct of policemen when they are 
made conspicuous by their uniform, instead of 
being confounded with the crowd by their dress, 
as is now the case. The advantages to the 
policemen themselves, will consist in the supe- 
rior ability of promptly recognizing each other, 
when co-operation is necessary; in the more 
reaily respect for their authority, which the uni- 
form will command ; and in the separate and 
distinct character which their uniform will con- 
fer upon them. If they act up to the require- 
ments of this character faithfully, the people will 
observe it, and give them credit accordingly. 
Nor should they foolishly conceive that there is 
any disgrace attachable to a police uniform, sim- 
ilar to that which pertains to a livery dress. 
They are public servants, appointed for the dis- 
charge of important and honorable duties, and 
not menials; and a uniform is no more a badge 
of disgrace to them, than is the soldier’s dress to 
him. Above all, poli should ider that 
the uniform does not make the man, but the 
man the uniform; and therefore that they have 
it fully in their power to render the new police 
uniform honorable by their upright conduct, 
though it should be as ugly as a scarecrow. 











FEMALE CHARMS. 

Alphonse Karr says that he one day begged 
one of his friends to paint a female head ac- 
cording to his directions, and, taking up a vol- 
ume, read as follows: ‘She had a forehead of 
ivory, eyes of sapphire, eyebrows and hair of 
ebony, cheeks of rose, lips of coral, teeth of pearl 
and the neck of a swan.” 

Such a description might inspire a robber, but 
hardly a lover. In one of Granville’s designs, 
he seems to have derived a hint from the above. 
He depicted the face of a woman such as poets 
and romance-writers usually depict their mis- 
tresses or heroines—woven hair intermixed with 
nets and chains, eyes launching arrows and en- 
flamed darts setting fire to hearts, eyebrows 
forming an arch, teeth of pearl, cheeks of lilies 
and roses, Cupid enthroned on her brow, etc., 
all of which is found in the poets. 

But itis absurd to criticize the hyperbole of 
poets. What would become of Oriental poetry, 
if we restrict the license of the bard? And, by 
the way, the following passage in an East Indian 
poem, “ Outtara Rama Tcharita,” strikes us as 
pretty: “ Her open lips betray teeth as white as 
the flower of the jessamine. Long tresses of 
hair, soft as silk, shade her checks. All her 
limbs, elegant in their forms, graceful in their 
movements, have the brilliancy and lightness of 
moon-rays gliding through the wave of air.” 





An Irattan Post-Orrice.—The way they 
manage the post-office at Rome, Italy, is queer, 
rather. A comedian recently applied for a letter 
at the post office, and was told there was forty 
cents to pay for it. “I can’t pay that,” said 
he, “for I know what’s in it”’ “Well, how 
much will you give?” asked the postmaster. 
“ Four sous is all it is worth to me,” said the 
comedian. ‘“ Well, take it then,” replied the 
postmaster, “for I’ve read it, and it’s only a 
love-letter.”” 





Tati Ssootine.—A tip-top shot is Don 
Jose Antonio Arguello, who resides at Rancho 
de la Punta, in California, for one fine morning 
he shot forty-two quail at one discharge from his 
double barre! gun. We are inclined to think 
Don Jose Antonio Arguello’s favorite weapon is 
the long bow. 





ie are 

Contempt OF RicHEs.—There’s a man 
“out West” who says he don’t covet riches, by 
any means, but thinks he would like to be a 
second “ Rothschild” for a few moments, when 
some one tries to bluff him at poker. 





A ruyyxy Ipra.—Punch thinks the cable 
was tarred for the same reason that farmers tar 
their corn when planting—to prevent the Crows 
from pulling it up. 





A GENTLEMANLY BrrpEGRoomM.—The young 
Queen of Portugal lately asked her husband, at 
dinner, what wine he preferred. “ Port-you- 
gal!” was the reply. 

= 

Ovr or Dancer.—There is no fear of Wil- 
liam B. Astor’s coming to want—so long as his 
yearly taxes in New York are $85,000. 








Steam Fire-Enoines.—These machines are 
working their way into favor. In Chicago, they 


THE CABLE PROPHETS. 

It has been quite amusing to us, for some 
time past, to observe the tone in which some 
newspaper writers speak of the successful laying 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, who, before 
that success, put forth the most pompous and 
authoritative opinions that the cable never would 
be laid, and if laid, that it never would work. 
These very wise gentlemen talked glibly about 
“induction ” and “ retardation,” and affected to 
look upon everybody as fools who had any faith 
that the enterprise would succeed. What do 
these same sage disbelievers say now? They 
have entirely ignored their former predictions of 
certain failure, and talk about the wonderful 
triumph of Mr. Field, and his associates, as 
being a matter of course—as a thing which they 
never doubted—and go on to give the public 
learned disquisitions as to how it was done, and 
why it could not do otherwise than succeed. 
We are aware that it is human nature to become 
converts to faith after the fact, and it is perhaps 
a pardonable weakness in private individuals ; 
but when men set themselves up to be public 
teachers through the journals of the day, they 
ought to have some better rule of action than 
this, if they expect the world to adopt their 
opinions as a guide. We have in our minds the 
editors of several influential newspapers, in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, but are not disposed 
to point them out, as no good would probably 
result therefrom. : 

But there is one man, who has been writing 
somewhat at length, lately, in Hunt’s Merchant’s 
Magazine, upon the subject of new projects for 
ocean telegraph routes, who deserves to be held 
up to public view, in consequence of his pub- 
lished insinuation of bad faith against the Ocean 
Telegraph Company, at the time when the last 
attempt but one to lay the cable, was in progress. 
‘The person to whom we allude is Mr. Tal. P. 
Shaffner, whose article in Hunt’s Magazine has 
recently appeared, wherein he claims great credit 
for his services in promoting the project of the 
Atlantic telegraph. Mr. Shaffner wrote to the 
editor of the Washington Union, on the 18th of 
June last, a letter which was made public in that 
paper some three weeks afterwards, viz., July 
9th, which letter closes with the following para- 
graph, copied as it appeared in the Union: 

“T predict—not as a matter of prophecy, but 
as a certain result springing from fixed laws in 
electric science—that the cable will be laid 1000 
or more miles, and it will be found unavailable 
for telegraphing. In this dilemma, the company 
will have the cable broke again, and the accident 
will be charged to Providence! This will be the 
finale. Very respectfully, etc., etc., 

“Tar. P. SHAFFNER.” 





WOMEN AT TABLE, 

The dandy in “Paris and London,” says, 
“T think, with my Lord Byron, that it’s a most 
disgusting thing to see a woman eat—horses 
eat, pigs eat, all sorts of creatures eat; I never 
eat.” The author of the “‘ Physiology of Taste,” 
on the other hand, applauds women who are 
fond of eating. 

“ Gourmandise,” he says, “is not unb ig 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The city of Baltimore is making preparations 

for a re-organization of its fire department. 

The grasshoppers of Missouri chew tobacco— 

next year they’ll take to smoking. 

21,000 dollars were distributed in premiums at 
the fair of the St. Louis Agricultural Society. 

The heat of last summer in Spain was greater 
and more continued than was ever before known. 

A boy in Watertown, N. Y., left in charge of 
a baby, smothered it to stop its crying. 

A shjp building at East Boston will be called 
the “ Atlantic Telegraph,” in honor of the cable. 

The talk of the United States buying Cuba is 
causing a great commotion in Havana. 

The great tobacco store at London covers an 
area of six acres under one roof. 

Experiments show that a red light can be seen 
at a greater distance than a white light. 

A landscape is the silent voice of nature made 
eloquent by forms and color. 

Timely rains made the French harvest turn 
out much better than was expected. 

A contribution, in 1700, of a few books by ten 
clergymen, was the foundation of Yale college. 

Red, crimson, scarlet and cherry color are now 
the favorite with ladies—a perfect scarlet fever. 

Many a man who could fight gallantly in the 
tented field can’t get a sword. 

Harvard college Jibrary is said to be singularly 
deficient in modern scientific works. 

A street two hundred feet wide running through 
the Public Garden, is a projected improvement. 

Col. Fuller’s “ Belle Brittan” has sold well. 
His next will be ‘“‘ Sparks from a Locomotive.” 

The bad man’s death, it has been said, drieth 
up the tears of his family. 

A rude boy’s mouth is like the town of Wor- 
cester, Eng. It’s where the sauce comes from. 

The revenue from the Boston water rates the 
past year has been $296,512 25. 

The city debt, including the water loan, on the 
30th of April, 1858, was $3,560,368. 

The prominent feature, after all, of the Atlantic 
Cable, is its Nose—it being an acqualine. 

He that defers his charity till he is dead, is 
rather liberal of another man’s than his own. 

As a general rule, superior genius is accompa- 
nied by superior kindliness. 

“AS STUPID AS A MULE.” 

The horse is usually commended for his sa- 
gacity, while the mule is made a by-word to ex- 
press the quintessence of stupidity. The mule’s 
unintelligent appearance has probably won for 
him the epithet of stupid; but appearances are 
often deceptive, especially to man, whatever they 
may be to less intelligent animals. Such may 
be the case in reference to his judgme..t as to the 
comparative sagacity of the mule. Certain it is 
that the “ stupid mule” is found by many to be 
a safer and more reliable animal than the horse, 
for ding and d ding moun.ain steeps ; 
and if there be a mule in company with horses 
upon a dangerous mountain path, the former will 
hold back, and let the mule take the lead. Nor 
is this the only instancein which the horse is de- 











to women ; it suits the delicacy of the organs, 
and serves them as a compensation for some 
pleasures that they must deprive themselves of, 
and some evils to which nature seems to have 
doomed them. Nothing is more agreeable than 
a pretty gourmande under arms; her napkin is 
advantageously placed ; one of her hands rests 
on the table, the other carries to her mouth little 
morsels, elegantly cut, or the partridge wing 
which must be nibbled; her eyes are brilliant, 
her lips smooth, her conversation agreeable, all 
her movements graceful ; she does not want that 
grain of coquetry which women everywhere em- 
ploy. With such advantages, she is irresistible, 
and Cato the Censor himself would be moved 
by her.” 

Yet, for all that, we fancy a poetical and sen- 
timental lover would be shocked, if he surprised 
his 

** Violante 

In the 
Gnawing of a mutton bone.” 
No! it is all a mistake. Women never eat; 
they live, like chameleons, on air—are nurtured 
by the breath of roses—abhor suppers, eschew 
chicken salad, and faint at the sight of oysters. 





LEFT-HANDED CompLIMENT.—It is curious, 
says a Western paper, what a fondness criminals 
have for the names of showmen, actors, etc. 
Within the past ten days, persons calling them- 
selves J. R. Scott, Junius Brutus Booth, Edwin 
Fonest, Ellen Tree, Dan Rice, and George 
Christy, have been arrested in Cleveland for 
burglary, horse-stealing, pocket-picking, etc. 





Poor Mexico.—Will Mexico never have a 
stable government and peace? Letters from 
Mexico state that the loss and destruction of 
property by the present civil war, have amounted 
to over $100,000,000. The number of men un- 
der arms in the country is 50,000. Alas for poor 
Mexico, continually rent by factions ! 





A Mepat To a Kinc.—Dr. J. X. Chobert, 
of New York, better known by the title of the 
“Fire King,” has received from the Emperor of 
the French the St. Helena medal—having served 
twenty-six years in the “grande armee,” and 
under the “grande homme.” 
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AccipENT TO a Youne Lapy.—A young 
lady “‘ burst into tears,” the other day, but has 
been put together again, and is now wearing 
hoops to prevent a recurrence of the accident. 


QuaranTINE, New York.—The New York 
small pox hospital at quarantine is to be rebuilt 
immediately, and the other buildings are to be re- 
placed as soon as practicable. 





Henry Russexrt.—This noted vocalist, once 
so eminently popular in this country, is said to 
have accumulated a fortune of three hundred 
thousand dollars. 





Goop Times.—Business is brisk ; for proof, 
take a walk on our wharves, or look in at night 





have two of them, and talk of getting more. 


at our four theatres—all well filled. 


dent upon the mi A friend of ours had 
several horses and a mule which he removed to 
asecure pasture, having occasion to be gone 
from home some time. He gave directions to a 
thoughtless boy, to let down the bars and con- 
duct the animals to water every day during his 
absence. But the boy soon forgot his charge, 
and the animals were left to shift for themselves. 
Upon returning home, our friend ascertained that 
his injunction had been neglected, and in much 
alarm repaired to the pasture, expecting to find 
it deserted, or his animals dead from want of 
water. To his great surprise, he found a pond- 
hole dug out upon the lowest part of the ground, 
with a supply ot water therein, and horses and 
mule looking as well as ever. The marks upon 
the sides of the hole showed that it had been dug 
out by hoofs; and moreover, the peculiarity of 
these marks showed that the mule had been the 
well-digger, instead of the horses. What but 
superior sagacity could have led the mule to dis- 
cover where water lay hid, and to dig for it ? 
Truly the “stupid mule” in this case, saved the 
life of the “‘ sagacious horse ” as well as his own. 





Bavanorne Accounts.—An Italian poet pre- 
sented some verses to the pope, who had not gone 
far before he met with a line too short in quanti- 
ty, which he observed. ‘The poet submissively 
entreated his holiness to read on, and he would 
probably meet with a line that was a syllable too 
long, so that the account would be balanced. 


Suey A es 
A QuEER OsitvaRy.—Hutton, giving cer- 
tain reminiscences of his father, writes thus :— 
“ After a miserable life, pressed down by afilic- 
tion, he departed December 13, 1758, at the age 
of sixty-seven, five feet seven, corpulent, weigh- 
ing about sixteen stone.” 





A pancErovs Grass.—“ How did you learn 
that graceful attitude?” said a gentleman to a 
fellow leaning, in a maudlin fashion, against a 
post. “I have been practising at a glass,” was 
the reply. 





A Go-aHEAD City.—The introduction of the 
railroad seems to have woke up the old fogies of 
Venice, “the Queen of the Adriatic.” They 
are building one new house there! 





Dress.—Ladies ought to study dress as an 
art, while so much money and time are spent in 
personal adornment. A true taste for dress is 
certainly worthy of being cultivated. 





Tue atest Artrocitizs.—Which is the 
most celestial part of the British empire? The 
Isle of Sky.—In what work do we find the best 
account of eels? The Jliad. 








Genius anp Virtve.—Genius has limits, 
virtue has none; and every one pure and good 
can become purer and better still. 





Horse Taminc.—Immense editions of Rarey’s 
pirated book on horse-taming have been sold in 
London and Paris. 





Conunprum.—Why is dough like the sun? 
Because when it rises it is light. 





4 BALLOU'S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 
For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Young Pioneer: or, The Red and White Men of 
Virginia,” a Story of the Early Settlers, by James Franx- 
Lin Fitts. 

‘** The Wild Flower,” stanzas by B. W. Putnam. 
‘A Night on the North of Ireland,” a sea adventure 
by UaPprain James F. Acorn. 

‘From my Office Window,” a sketch by Water Jew- 
RTT. 


* Leonore,” verses by Exiza F. Morranry. 
“ Scenes in China, No. 9.—A Hard Time, and a harder 
Road to travel. By ALUNG. 
‘** Castles in the Air,” a poem by Err. T. Hyatt. 
“ The Panic in Rushton,” a story by Anson W. Coopar. 
** For One who will understand it,” in verse by WILLIB 
. Papor. 
** Gossip with the Reader.”’ 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
An East Indian Scene, representing the Camel Jingalls 
of a native Indian Army. 
A series of views giving pictures of life in Syria; first, 
a Turkish Dancing Girl; second, a group ot Peasant Wo- 
men, third, a view of the Valley of Jehoshaphat; fourth, 
an Oriental Street Scene; fifth, ‘* Ecce Homo” Arch, Je- 
rusalem; sixth, Summer Residence on Mount Olivet; 
and seventh, The Tomb of Rachel. 
A picture showing Arab guides assisting a traveller in 
ascending the Pyramids in Egypt. 
A representation of the Festival of Bairam at Cairo, 
Egypt. 
View of Fou-Chow-Foo, on the River Min, China. 
A fine East Indian edifice; the Palace at Tanjore. 
Portrait of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
View of the itridges of Sevres and 8t. Cloud, in France. 
The Castle of Lich in, W berg, Germany. 
Representation of a Hindoo Fair in Cashmere. 
*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy 
(> One copy of the Faq, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per aunum. 


Foreign Ttems. 


A Belgian who drank seven pints of gin upon 
a wager in England, felt somewhat unpleasantly 
after performing his task, and soon died. 

Belgium, with a population of about 4,500,000, 
has a National Guard amounting to 190,907, and 
a regular army between 40,000 and 50,000 strong. 

The New Testament is about to be published 
in the Court dialect of China, in one octavo vol- 
ume of about 150 leaves, at a cost of from 12 to 
15 cents a copy. 

The University of Jena has just celebrated its 
300th birthday. Great preparations were made, 
and all the wit and learning of Germany was at- 
tracted tnere. 

There are in London one hundred and fifty 
ragged schools, attended by twenty thousand 
children, who are instructed by about two thou- 
sand voluntary teachers. ‘ 

A meeting has been held in London for the 
promotion of the objects of the society for abol- 
ishing the growth of opium. A council was 
furmed to conduct its operations. 

A London printer by the death of a relative in 
Calcutta whom he had never seen, recently came 
into possession of a million and a half pounds 








holiday. 

The royal palace of the king of Naples, at 
Ischia, was struck by lightning recently, and 
came near touching up old Bomba himselt. Ve- 
suvius was smoking away at a great rate at last 
accounts. 

In boring an Artesian well at Bourn, Lincoln- 
shire, England, a spring was struck which throws 
the water twenty-three feet above the earth's sur- 
face at the rate of three hundred and sixty-tive 
gallons per minute, or 191,844,000 in twelve 
months. It has only one equal, and that is in 
Paris. 


Dewdrops of AHAisvom. 


Oratory is the huffing and blustering spoiled 
child of a semi-barbarous age. 

Poetry from the mouth, dies in the ears; poe- 
try from the heart, stays there. 

There is always somebody to believe in any 
one who is uppermost. 

We often pretend to fear what we really de- 
spise, ani more often to despise what we really 
fear. 

Truth is the object of reason, and this is one; 
beauty is the object of taste, and this is multi- 
form. 

There are many that despise half the world ; 
but if there be any that despise the whole of it, 
it is because the other half despises them. 

The man of pleasure should more properly be 
termed the man of pain; like Diogenes, he pur- 
chases repentance at the highest price, and sells 
the richest reversion for the poorest reality. 

Light, whether it be material or moral, is the 
best reformer; for it prevents those disorders 
which other remedies sometimes cure, but some- 
times confirm. 

Man, if he compare himselt with all that he 
can see, is at the zenith of power ; but if he com- 
pare himself with all that he can conceive, he is 
at the nadir of weakness. 

The covetous man reverses the principle on 
which sop chose his burthen, and oppresses 
himself with a heavier load of provision the 
nearer he gets to the end of his journey. 

Men have different spheres. It is for some to 
evolve great moral truths, as the heavens evolve 
stars, to guide the sailor on the sea and the trav- 
eller on the desert; and it is for some, like the 
sailor and the traveller, simply to be guides. 








Soker’s BWudget. 


The last new wrinkle is “cable punch,” for 
sale at the down town saloons. 


When does a gardener deserve hanging? 





* When he plots trees on (treason) ! 


Foote expressed the belief that a certain miser 
would take the beam out of his own eye, if he 
knew he could sell the timber. 

“Mrs. Dobson, where’s your hushand ?”— 
“ He’s dying, marm, and I don’t wish anybody 
to disturb him.” Considerate woman, that. 
Why are potatoes and wheat like the idols of 
old? Because they have eyes and see not, ears 
have they and hear not. 

The discovery has been made that without a 
mouth a man could neither eat, drink, talk, kiss 
the girls, nor chew tobacco. 

A chap down East has invented a machine to 
make pumpkin pies. It is driven by the force of 
circumstances. 

“ How,” said Mr. M. to Mr. Y., “do you ac- 
complish so much in so short a time? Have 
you any particular plan?’ “Ihave. When I 
have anything to do I go and do it.” 

In the committee on the factory bill, a witness 
from Dundee was asked, ‘“‘ When do your girls 
marry?” He replied, “‘ Whenever they can 
meet with a husband.” 

A chap was asked what kind of a “gal” he 
preferred fora wife. Hereplied: “ One that was 
not a prodi gal, but a tra gal and a true gal, and 
one that suited his conju gal taste.” 

The faceti Mr. B ft told his friend, 
Mr. Vansittart, ‘“ Your name is such a long one, 
I shall drop the sittart, and call yoa Van tor the 
future.” ‘With all my heart,” said he; “by 
the same rule, I shall drop croft, and call you 
Bear.” 








sterling. Nice little sum fur pocket money of a 


Quill and Scissors. 


Eliphalet Greely, of Portland, recently decoas- 
ed, by his will bequeathed to his native town, 
Cumberland, the sum of $28,000, which is to be 
funded and the interest appropriated to the sup- 
port of an institution for the education of youth 
of both sexes. With the bequest minute direc- 
tions are given in regard to the manner of con- 
ducting the institution, one of which is, that the 
Bible shall be read daily. 

A few days since the wife of Mr. Williamson, 
of Milford township, Butler county, Ohio, found 
an old Spanish half dollar in a closet of the 
homestead, and soon after a lot containing $1700, 
in old Spanish silver coin. Mr. Williamson im- 
mediately restored the money to the heirs of the 
former owner, five in number, who, in return, 
| presented to Mr. W. and his lady $250. 

One evening recently, when Mr. Frederick 
Waterman, of Grafton, butcher, was killing a 
steer, the animal suddenly made a thrust at him, 
cutting his side open and inflictiog a tremendous 
gash. The horn passed between the rib and 
breast bone, laying the lungs bare. He now lies 
in a very critical condition. 

At Lysander, Onondaga county, N. Y., ona 
Sunday lately, John G. Forbes tied a jug of 
whiskey about his neck, and attempted to swim 
the river. The jug proved too heavy for him, 
and he was found at the bottom next morning— 
having mixed altogether too much water with 
his liquor. 

The town of Ambalema, in New Granada, was 
visited with a destructive fire on the 4th ult , 200 
houses having been burned. ‘The place had be- 
come important as a centre of the tobacco trade. 
It will hardiy recover from this calamity for 
years. 

The officers in Covington, Ky., have captured 
a good looking girl, 15 years old, who was dress- 
ed in male attire, and has been living in the woods 
near that city for some time, subsisting on stolen 
poultry and provisions. 

Michael Simon, of Boardman, Ohio, has an 
Isabella grape vine that was set out two years 
ago, which contains two hundred and seventy- 
four large bunches of grapes. Some of the clus- 
ters comprise eighty-six berries. 

Among the bids opened at Washington lately, 
for constructing the engines and machinery for 
the eighteen steam vessels to be built for the 
Navy, was one from the Boston Locomotive Iron 
Works. 

Madame Lagrange has been engaged for the 
Imperial Opera at Rio Janeiro, the papers say, 
ata salary of sixty thousand dollars per annum, 
with all her expenses and those of her suite of 
ten persons paid. 

The receipts of cotton at Galveston, Texas, 
for the year just closed exhibit an increase of 
41,938 bales , the amount for 1857 having been 
only 71,399 ; while for the year just closed it has 
been 112,827. 

The African squadron is the healthiest of all 
ouf fleets, with the exception of the Brazil. ‘This 
is owing to the unusual care taken to preserve 
the health of the officers and men while on that 
station. 

Miss Mary Wingate, aged twenty, while lying 
in bed at her father’s residence, vear Cambridye, 
Md., during a violent thunder storm, on the 4th 
ult., was struck and instantly killed by lightning. 

Thomas Goodwin, of East Bridgeport, Conn., 
was struck by a train on the New York and New 
Haven Railroad, a day or two since, and s0 se 
verely injured that he lived but two hours, 

During the Atlantic telegraph jubilee at Gales- 
burg, Illinois, on the Ist ult., a rocket discharged 
horizontally, through accident, struck an elderly 
lady, and killed her instantly. 

A friend of ours thus eulogizes his musical at- 
tainments :—“ I know two tunes, the one is Auld 
Lang Syne,—the other isn’t—I always sing the 
. latter.” 

The writings of Schiller, translated into Rus- 
sian, by the poet Gerbel, are publishing at St. 
Petersburg. 

The g of a splendid new hotel in 
Broadway, N. Y., is to be committed to Col. Pa- 
ran Stevens. 

The prospectus of the Indian and Australian 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of $2,500,000, 

as been issued. 

Madame de Stael once said that weak-minded 
persons could be ridiculed out of everything but 
their weakness. 

The Russian Grand Dukes, Nicholas and Mi- 
chael, have gone to the Caucasus, to fight Mr. 
Schamyl. 

Mr. ‘Ten Broeck, though not very successful 
on the English turf, is acknowledged by the 
Britons, to understand racing well. 

The horse show at Springfield this year was a 
very brilliant and well managed affair. 














Aarriages. 
Tn this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Mark A. Winship 
to Miss Amelia A. Morse 


- By Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Robert Boyce to Miss Bessy 
Blea: 


ness. 
By Rev. Mr. Duncan, Mr. Frank A. Harding to Miss 
Maria A. Dillaway. 


y 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Robert De Winter to Miss Bridget 
Farrell. 





By Rev. Mr. Smith, Charles F. Preston, Exq., of Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Miss Sarah Clare Hoyt. 

By Rev Mr. Stearns, Mr. Lucius W. Lawton, of Wal- 
tham, to Miss Georgiana A. Remick, of Roxbury. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Kverett, Mr. Kdwin G. 
Johnson to Miss Almira E. Shapley. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr Hutchins. Mr. Samuel A. 
Shedd to Miss Hannah A. Hobbs. 

At Dorchester. by Rev. Mr. Means, Kdward W. Lam- 
bert, M. D., of New York, to Miss Martha M. Waldron. 

At Malden, by Kev Mr. Keed, Mr. William W. Guil- 
ford, of Chelsea, to Miss Augusta R. Baldwin. 

At Medford. by Rev. Mr. Tibbets, Mr. George F. Ladd 
to Miss Maria Warren. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr Frost. Mr. 8. Dexter Bennett 
to Miss Martha M. Kobbins, of Acton. 

At Salem. by Rev. Mr. Beaman, Mr. George R. Proctor 
to Miss Sarah P. Smith, both of Beverly. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Joseph M. Babcock 
to Miss Etiza A. Black. 

At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. George 
J. Osborn to Miss Mary J. Irookings. 

At Fall River, by Kev. Mr. Bly, Mr. Thomas Hargraves 
to Miss Josephine V. Field 





Deaths. 
o 

In this city, Mr. John G. Brown, 69; Mr. Elliott W. 

Lane, 38; Mrs. Mary Goss, 84; PD. W. Averill, Eaq , 42; 

Nathaniel Greenwood Snelling. Eaq., 74; Mr Benjamin 

k. Harwood, 61; Miss Nancy B. Barker. 37 ; Miss Hannah 

Donavan, 28; Mrs. Rebecea Nelson Borland. 65; Mise 

Mary O'Toole, 20; Mrs. Aun M. Briggs. 46 

At Dorchester, Thomas Tremlett, Eeq., 62; Miss Ellen 

FE. Robinson. 22 

At Ubariestown, Mr. Charlies W. Parker. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. H. 8. B. Prince, 61 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Catherine Scollay Parkman, 34; 

Miss Abby Maria Goodman, 24 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs Mary Ann 8 Hammon, 34. 

at South Maloen. Mr. Charles Sargent, 35. 

At Watertown, Mr. John Trail, 81 

At Dedham. Mrs Hortense E. Keyes, 23 

At South Readiog, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late 

Rev Thomas Cushing Thacher, 88 

At Hingham, Mrs. Khoda Beal, 8 

At Lynn, Miss Kebecca C. Graves, 28. 

At Salem, Mr. Joshua Peckham, 49; Widow Nancy 

Farmer, 77; Capt. David Pulsifer. 84 

At Beverly, Mrs. Kanice Trow, 67 





, 87. 
At North Reading, Mr. Jeremiah Coney ,78; Mr. George 
Horace Flint, 27. 


, 61 
At East Longmeadow, Kev. Joshus KR Brown, 44. 





At Fairhaven, Mr Humphrey Davis, 88. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HOW IT RAINS! 





BY GEO 


































“ How it rains! how it rains! 
Emma, dear, Emma, dear, 
The windows are up, in the chamber, I fear; 
Run quick—make haste, or the beds will get wet. 
How it rains!” 
Pit, pat, pit, pat; 
Now fast the rain pours, 
The proud lightnings flash, 
And the loud thunder roars. 


“ Tow it rains! how it rains! 
Caught at church, caught at church, 
With a bran new straw bonnet much whiter than birch! 
1 Know it will spoil it—what shall I do? 
How it rains!” 

Pit, pat, pit, pat, 
How fast the rain pours, 

The proud lightnings flash, 
And the loud thunder roars. 


‘* How it rains! how it rains! 
O dear! how provoking, 
That my nicest silk dress should get such a soaking. 
Dear husband, drive faster, I pray—la me, 
low it rains!” 

Pit, pat, pit, pat, 
The rain, how it pours, 

The proud lightnings flash, 
And the loud thunder roars. 


** How it rains! how it rains! 
*O my hay! O my hay!’ 
I hear some rich old husbandman ray— 
‘Too bad! ‘tis a shame! it’s always my luck!’ 
How it rains!” 
Pit, pat, pit, pat; 
The rain, how it pours, 
The proud lightnings flash, 
And the loud thunder roars. 


“ How it rains! how it rains!” 
Says the clerk, in a fret; 
“T think it's a pity those goods have got wet; 
It has ruined them all, and thus we have lost 
By the rain.” 
Pit, pat, pit, pat, 
The rain, it still pours, 
The proud lightnings flash, 
And the loud thunder roars. 


“Tet it rain! let it rain?” 
Says the good Christian man; 
“ God knoweth what's best, and will do it, I ween; 
He made all the wind, he made all the clouds, 
And the rain.” 
Pit—pat—pit—pat; 
It does not rain fast, 
The dark clouds are breaking, 
And the rain is most past. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] e 


THE YOUNG BARRISTER. 


A STORY OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE BOSTON MASSACRE. 


“Dip you hear Sam Adams yesterday at 
Faneuil Hall?” inquired an athletic, good- 
humored looking youth, of one who sat opposite 
to him ata little round table in Madam Gui- 
non’s coffee-room—a place no less noted among 
the Boston coffee-takers of a former century, 
than is the celebrated Mrs. Haven’s at the pres- 
ent day. 

“No, Henry,” answered the other, who bore a 
strong likeness to the first speaker, though 
younger and more delicate looking; “I was de- 
tained by an accident which happened to me as 
I was riding over the Neck. I had been out to 
Roxbury, and on my return had got a little way 
past Farnham’s shops, when a mischievous ur- 
chin took it into his head to fling a pebble at my 
horse. The animal shying violently, threw me 
head foremost to the ground, so that I was 
stunned. When I came to, I found myself in 
the house opposite where the accident had taken 
place. The boy-scamp, who was the first cause 
of the trouble, and who, as I discovered, be- 
longed to the family, stood at the door blubber- 
ing most pathetically, no doubt in anticipation 
of the punishment which awaited him as soon 
as he could be properly attended to. But Harry, 
on my honor, I can’t regret my absence from the 
oration, much less my head thumping, since it 
introduced me to the sight of such a glorious 
creature as Anna Graham.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed Henry, glancing up from 
the coarse page of the Gazette which he had 
been carelessly perusing. ‘ You don’t mean to 
say that you have, in this romantic fashion, ac- 
quired the acquaintance of that peerless belle, 
Anna Graham? Really, it is hardly fair of 
you to steal a march on your elder brother in 
that sort of way. Here have I, during the last 
two or three weeks, been pushing my approaches 
as boldly as I dared, at parties and otherwise, 
and all at once you, with the help of a just 
breeched boy and a restive horse, have got up a 
scene which I really fear has brought you a long 
way ahead of me, in spite of the start which I 
had obtained. It is too bad—altogether too 
bad, Willie.” 

“Don’t complain of me, Harry,” replied his 
brother, smiling. ‘I assure you that there has 
been no contrivance on my part. And now that 
the war has begun, let it be to the knife. You 
know that no quarter can be expected on either 
side, when fighting the battles of Cupid.” 

“ Even so,” rejoined Henry. And his atten- 
tion again reverted to the Gazette. 

Perceiving his brother, as he supposed, bus- 
ily studying its columns, Willis More mentioned 
an engagement which required his presence, and 
accordingly took his leave. The Anna Gra- 
ham, who had been mentioned in the foregoing 
colloquy, was an orphan, of Scottish derivation 
on her father’s side, her mother having been an 
Englishwoman bred in London. Some time 
after the death of the last-mentioned parent, 
Anna had received an invitation from a wealthy 
uncle, on this side of the Atlantic, to make her 
permanent abode with him. As a mere child, 
she had been much attached to him, and, though 
now scarce sixteen, had eagerly accepted the 
offer, under guardianship of the captain of the 
good brig Hesper, which arrived at Boston 
about three months previous to the opening of 
our story. 








Henry and Willis More became attracted to 


her by a certain similarity of circumstance (for | 
they also had been deprived of their parents 

years since), as well as by her personal beauty 

and by the grace of her manners. Like insen- 

sibly attracts like, and though surrounded by the 

homage of the wealthy and the titled, a close 

intimacy ripened between Anna and the two 

young students at law. 

In one respect, these young men had the ad- 
vantage over many of Miss Graham’s hangers- 
on. They had the piquancy which a patriotic 
enthusiasm could confer. The times were full 
of excitement. Friends and families had be- 
come divided against each other on the merits 
of the question which had arisen. Anna’s un- 
cle, Alexander Graham, was one of those who 
remained inactive when it was in their power so 
to remain. He had great possessions, and was 
afraid to commit them to the waves of civil con- 
flict. But his sympathies tended toward the 
popular side—so much so, at all events, that 
Anna soon became touched with the current 
feeling of the citizens. Her red coated admirers 
were wont to term her the “ Fair Rebel,” and 
sportively to deprecate her arming herself against 
them, which jesting the maiden freely repaid. 
But the Mores were unable to treat the subject 
with levity, and the imprudent conduct of Henry 
caused a quarrel between the brothers and some 
of Graham’s guests. The host, considering the 
rights of hospitality to have been invaded by 
the young Americans, took part against them in 
such wise that they were left no alternative but 
to cease their visits to the family. 

Henry complained bitterly of the treatment 
which he had received, and even inveighed 
against Anna as being a friend to tyranny. 

“T’ll not hear you speak thus unjustly of her,” 
cried Willis. ‘She is a noble girl—too good 
for either you or I to speak idly of. Were you 
any other than my brother, I would do battle 
with you at once on the matter.” 

“ Willie!” replied the other, facing him whom 
he addressed with a grave and earnest look. 
“ Tell me truly—are you notin love with Anna 
Graham ?” 

There was no dissembling of countenance on 
either side; and after a momentary silence, the 
younger averted his face, only saying: 

“Harry, I fear it is so.” 

Not a word more was said on that score; but 
from that moment, they knew each other as 
rivals—brotherly ones, it was true, but rivals 
nevertheless. A few minutes afterward, Henry 
placed in the hands of Willis a slip of paper, 
with the following explanation : 

“ Willie, our old master Bedloe offers to us 
the office adjoining his own ; and on easy terms, 
the half of his practice. There, on that paper, 
is a rough average of the amount of that partic- 
ular department referred to, during the two last 
years. What think you of the offer ?” 

“Of course I can have but one answer— 
accept it.” 

“'fown boys, turn out! Turn out all!” cried 
a voice in the street below. 

“Another fracas between our citizens and the 
English troops,” exclaimed Harry. “I had 
hoped these brawls would cease for the present. 
I fear that our people sometimes give offence, as 
well as take it.” 

He had deemed the alarm but momentary. 
In this, however, he was much deceived; for, 
after an instant of silence, there came the sound 
of increasing tumult, parties of men hurrying 
past with noisy execrations, and then the crash 
of musketry rang out sharp and clear. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the brothers, 
starting up in unison! “ there is something here 
of real import.” 

They rushed down stairs ; and as they reached 
the street, the bells of the town rang out the 
prelude of the coming Revolution. We will 
not enter into needless details of a scene so uni- 
versally familiar. That day was enacted the 
Boston Massacre. In two hours the town was 
in arms, and a civil war seemed reagy to open 
on the spot. Governor Hutchinson was obliged 
to remove his troops from the town limits. 
Captain Preston and his company, the chief of- 
fenders in the scene of violence, were arrested 
on charge of murder, to be tried before the 
civil authorities. By these, and similar conces- 
sions, the indignation of the citizens was quieted ; 
and they rested in anticipation of a speedy pun- 
ishment of the imprisoned offenders. 

It was no later than the following afternoon, 
when the two brothers found themselves already 
installed in their new office. While busied with 
their arrangements, they were disturbed by a 
gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in!” said the elder brother, hastily. 

The door opened, and a female, closely veiled, 
stood befure them. The veil was drawn aside, 
and Anna Graham stood revealed to view. She 
blushed deeply at the surprise visible in the 
countenances of the young men, and said to 
Harry, at the same time refusing the chair which 
the latter offered : 

“ Master More, I trust that an errand of life 
or death may excuse my boldness in coming 
hither. And, indeed, I have had no little diffi- 
culty in searching you out. I may have mis- 
judged,” she continued, with some embarrass- 
ment, “ but I have imagined that my intercession 
might be of avail in the matter which I have to 
disclose. Lieutenant Somers, brother of a 
young friend of mine, and an officer in Uaptain 


Preston’s company, is imprisoned with his com- 
mander on accusation of murder. Without 
doubt, you will recollect g the lieut 








at my father’s house. His sister, a dear friend 
of mine, is wholly overcome by her fears on his 
account, and indeed my father declares that the 
lieutenant stands in much peril, in case he be 
not properly defended. Maria Somers, then, 
has entreated me to persuade you to plead in his 
defence. She seems to have fixed on you 
especially. Will you accede to her wishes on his 
behalf?” 

“And more especially to your own wishes for 
his welfare ?” replied Harry, with a sudden and 
penetrating glance at his fair visitor. 

The latter colored to the temples, then recov- 
ering herself, threw back a look of haughty 
disdain. 


so particularly. Am Ito understand that you 
refuse the request ?” 

“No, not so,” replied Harry, hastily. “I 
pray you be seated. Since you desire it, I will 
undertake Lieutenant Somers’s defence; or, at 
least, I will promise to serve him in such way as 
may appear most advantageous to his welfare.” 

“Tthank you,” answered the lady, her eyes 
brightening with gratitude, “‘ not merely for my- 
self, but most especially for my friend Maria, 
whose welfare is, I may inform you, more par- 
ticularly affected in this case than mine own. 
And now, as I am about to bid you adieu, I 
may add to the liberty which I have already 
taken, that of reproving yourself and your 
brother for your long-continued absence from 
our mansion. I trust that we have endeavored, 
in past time, to be fairly hospitable; and both 
my father and myself would hope that differ- 
ences in opinion should not be considered a suf- 
ficient cause for thus absenting yourselves. I 
need say no more. Farewell, sirs, with many 
thanks.” 

As she disappeared, Harry, turning back, 
threw himself into his comfortable leathern- 
bound chair, and gave himself up toa fit of mus- 
ing. From this he was aroused by overhearing 
a faint sigh from his brother. Starting from his 
seat, he went to the latter and grasped him by 
the hand. 

“She is a glorious girl, is she not, Willis? 
But sooner than she should create a spirit of 
contention between us, I would henceforth and 
forever abjure all hope of her regard. Willie, 
it is hard to say it—but, if fortune offer you op- 
portunity to gain her, push your chance to the 
utmost; win her and wear her for your own.” 

“No, Harry,” replied the other, returning the 
fond grasp, and glancing up with an affectionate 
look. ‘ It would be useless for me to attempt 
such a thing. My eyes cannot be blind, even 
though I might wish them so. You may not 
perceive it, but I see clearly that Anna Graham 
loves you. You need not feign incredulity ; it is 
asI say.” 

“I would not feign an incredulity which I did 
not feel,” rejoined the elder. ‘But, Willie, you 
are too ready, I think, to pronounce in my favor. 
Let it all pass, though, for the time being. 
Whatever may be, Willie, let us never forget 
that we must ever remain brothers in heart and 
deed. Thus have we always been; thus are we 
always to be.” 

“Yes, with all my soul!” And the tears 
trickled down the cheek of the younger. “ The 
promise we made to our dying mother shall 
never be broken, please Heaven !” 

“And now to business,” continued Harry. “I 
will own that a momentary jealousy came over 
me, through suspicion of Miss Graham’s special 
interest in the lieutenant. He is a fine-looking 
fellow, indeed, and might warrant by his appear- 
ance much misgiving on my part. However, I 
am not going to think of that now. How it will 
fare with his defence, I know not. The feeling 
against Captain Preston and his officers is very 
strong, and we know that the feeling of a com- 
munity cannot but affect, jn some degree, the ac- 
tion of its judicial court. “Ehave not attempted 
to examine the particulars of the case, but there 
is a rumor about, that Sam Adams has ex- 
pressed himself against the infliction of a severe 
penalty on the prisoners. If he could be in- 
duced to act on their defence, a great advantage 
would be gained on their part.” 

Willis shook his head. ‘ He could scarcely 
be induced to take the part of the soldiers 

against the people. The sympathies of Sam 
Adams are too strongly whig to allow that.” 

“Ay,” replied Harry, emphatically. “But 
strong as his sympathies are, he will not suffer 
them to outride his sense of justice. And, not- 
withstanding the confusion of various accounts, 
I do think that the blame was not altogether on 
the side of the soldiery. Letjustice be done. I 
believe that I can honestly stand in defence of 
Lieutenant Somers, and I shall do so, whatever 
may happen.” 

“ You are right, as ever,” exclaimed Willis. 
“ Certainly, I had no wish to move you from 
your intention. On the contrary, I would 
cheerfully offer my assistance, if the assistance 
can be of any value. How say you ?” 

“We shall soon be able to settle that. You 
know the motto we have chosen. ‘ United!’ Very 
simple and easy to be put in practice have we 
found it. We never yet had disagreed in its 
application.” 





CHAPTER Il. 

THE WAR PRISONS OF NEW YORK IN 76, 

“@O, Marta, I can scarce support the thought 
even of the prison which he, which they, are en- 
during. You will not think me too selfish, dear 
friend, that I have him first in mind. No, not 
even while you yourself feel the pangs of a like 
sorrow with myself—like, but not equal, for O, 
itis my husband whom I mourn as one dead. 
Bear with my agony, Maria. It is a terrible pre- 
sentiment that tortures me. O that I could 
stifle the thought !” 

“Be yourself, Anna!’ murmured Maria 
Somers, gently pillowing Anna’s aching head on 
her own bosom. “ Charles will do all that can 
be done, as you well know. We will hope that 
these sad forebodings will soon be dispelled. Is 
it not superstitious thus to give way to our imag- 
inations? Come, then, take courage.” 

“Alas, poor maid,” exclaimed Anna, raising 
her head and clasping her friend in her arms, 
“it is vain for you to dissimulate with that little 
heart of yours trembling and fluttering like a 
dove in your bosom! Poor heart, which loves 
him so dearly! Ah, he shall be yours, if he but 
live! Iwill assume to be prophetess of your 
fature, and will stake my truth on yoar fate fore- 
told. Willis shall be yours!” 

Maria, paling and crimsoning, disengaged the 
arms of her friend; but the latter, clasping her 
the more closely, rained kisses on the cheek and 
lips of the maiden. 

“ Nay, it is useless for you to struggle; and 
you must own that I am the stronger. “Now 
listen ! for I am about to recite a passage from 
memory, while I hold you captive. Do you re- 





“ Methinks, sir, you scarce need question me 


member then, little one, that once on a time a 





certain Lieutenant Somers was on trial for his 
life, with the whole country clamoring for his 
blood? Then a Harry More, my Harry, stood 
up boldly in the front, with a Willis More at his 
side, and fought manfully for your dear brother, 
cheered only by the eagle-eyed Adams, and one 
or two noble spirits, against the revengeful rage 
of th ds who d ed them openly as 
traitors to that cause of liberty which they had 
undertaken to forward. So they fought and 
conquered. And then this audacious Harry 
More refused to be rewarded for his services by 
any other than me who had engaged them. You 
know how I was obliged to reward him. But 
Willis, Harry’s Willie, goes yet unrecompensed. 
Yet Maria knows it is not always so to be.” 

“TI know nothing of the kind,” exclaimed 
Maria, indignantly freeing herself from her 
friend. ‘Your words sting me to the heart, 
Anna ; that heart which I cannot prevent you 
from reading—ah, so much more truly than I 
would! You know that he loves me not; scarce 
has a thought of me. How, then, can you—how 
dare you thus torture me?” 

“I torture you, Maria?” replied the other, 
sadly. ‘Indeed, I meant it not.” 

“Hallo, young ladies!’ said a voice at the 
door; “ I am endeavoring not to overhear you, 
but I shall be forced to do so, unless you choose 
to let me in.” 

“It is Charles!” exclaimed Maria, as half 
laughing, half vexed, she hastened to open the 
door. 

“What news?” anxiously inquired Anna, as 
Charles Somers entered. 

“Nothing of importance,” was the answer. 
“T think, however, that their place of confine- 
ment will soon be known to me; and I am go- 
ing, this afternoon, to ascertain ifmy conjectures 
are correct. There, my dear girls, do not ques 
tion me now. Be patient, and hope for the 
best.” 

“The best!” said Anna. 
could make the saying true!” 

From the lodgings of his sister and her friend, 
Captain Somers [such was now his title) took 
his way to the new jail, or Provost. For several 
days, Sonagrs had prosecuted his inquiries in the 
New York prisons of war without success. 
Finally, however, he had fixed on the Provost 
as that one of the city prisons most likely to 
contain the objects of his search. Gaining en- 
trance at the main door, he inquired for Captain 
Cunningham’s quarters, whither he was accord- 
ingly directed. ‘There, in answer to his an- 
nouncement of himself, a coarse-featured man 
stood before him, clad in half uniform. Captain 
Somers having stated his errand, the prison lists 
were placed before him. 

“‘T have such a squad of these rebels on my 
hands, and they have given me such cursed trou- 
ble, that we haven’t always kept the list perfectly 
straight. But it doesn’t make much difference, 
you know, a few odd rebels in the ump.” 

Making no reply, Somers continued his exam- 
ination of the ill-written columns. 

“Ido not find their names here,” he said at 
length, “unless this be intended for one of 
them.” 

Cunningham looked over the shoulder of the 
visitor at the spot where the finger of the latter 
was placed. It discovered, couched in scrawl- 
ing, scarce legible letters, this inscription : 

“Garry Moor; Number 10.” 

Cunningham burst into a loud laugh. 

“That must be Jack Niggs’s writing,” he 
cried ; “(and he was certainly drank when he 
made it, for he can do a little better when he is 
sober. As for the rest, I dare say these pot- 
hooks are meant for that devil’s imp you are 
looking for ; and like enough, the other may be 
with him. But come along! I’ll root them out, 
if they are here.” 

Not a little disgusted at the bearing of the 
keeper, as he strode on before him swearing, 
hiccuping, and rattling his massive keys, Somers 
was led down a flight of stairs to a low door 
crossed and re-crossed by iron bands. A senti- 
nel who had followed a little way behind, re- 
mained outside of the threshold while Cunning- 
ham forced an entrance. Surprised at the crowd 
within, and overcome by the foul fumes which 
escaped from the apartment, Somers hesitated 
for a second. 

“Come in, man! come in!” ejaculated the 
keeper’s brutal voice. ‘Don’t be abashed be- 
fore this noble company of persons, lawyers, 
doctors, pimps, infernal rebels and horse-thieves. 
Look you! in what a pretty pickle they keep 
themselves !”’ 

“You beastly villain!” said a haggard but 
strong-limbed man, stepping in front of Cun- 
ningham. “Are not starvation, poison, and 
outright murder, enough for us? Must you 
come to us here, among our dying fellows, with 
your slanderous bellowing? Another word of 
this from your lips, and Ill choke you on the 
spot !” 

Half intoxicated though he was, Cunningham 
shrunk away pale and cringing. No interference 
was offered either from the sentinel outside, or 
from Captain Somers within. The latter had 
not even noticed the altercation, so absorbed 
was he in the condition of the wretched men 
around him. At the opposite part of the room, 
underneath a narrow slit in the wall which 
served as a window, he observed a little group 
gathered about a prostrate and emaciated form 
Pressing his way towards the spot, he stood over 
the dying prisoner. A man, scarce more life- 
like, was supporting the victim’s head and talk- 
ing with him in low and endearing tones. 
Somers bent over to catch the words. 

“ Willie,” said the dying voice, “ you have 
indeed been to me a loving brother. If you 
live, I need not ask you to remember and care 
for her.” 

Somers had like to have fallen with the shock. 
He sank down on his knees by Harry’s side. 
But it was already over. Something between a 
sob and a groan escaped from the breast of 
Somers, and a few manly tears came to relieve, 
in a measure, his overburdened spirit. He 
turned to Willis; but the eyes of the latter were 
glazed and indifferent. The brother saw noth 
ing, thought of nothing, but the dead, 

“ One more dead man’s ration for Cunning- 





“Ah, if the result 





ham to draw,” said a bystander, turning away, 

“Queer arithmetic yours!” said another, 
with a dismal mirth. “ You know that not one 
of us has had a half ration for two months past. 
But half a ration of such stuff is about as good 
as the whole.” 

At these words, thus carelessly uttered, Som- 
ers glanced rapidly around, penetrating in some 
degree the horrors of the prison’s history. With 
blood at boiling heat, he approached Cunning. 
ham, who stood stupidly gazing on the corpse, 
and seized him with a vicelike grasp. 

“ Mean, detestable villain !”’ he cried, or rather 
hissed in his ear. “Can you look on your work 
coolly, and without shuddering ?” 

“Let go my arm!” replied the keeper, with 
a hoarse growl. “ For yonder piece of carrion, 
take it away; or leave it, if you wish. I care 
not. I'll not fash myself over a dead rebel. 
Will you let go, sir? Ho there, sentinel !” 

Somers gave way to prudence. He drew back 
just in time to prevent the spark from lighting 
into action the revengeful beings who hovered 
around him. Willis came to him, and laid his 
bony hands on his friend’s shoulders. 

“Let him alone!” he said. “I would not 
have his life touched now, if I could. I have 
sworn to live till I see him at the gallows with a 
halter round his neck. Do what you can for 
us, Somers. Get poor Harry’s body a Christian 
burial. But for our sake, and for your own, 
don’t soil your fingers by touching yonder 
reptile.” 

“You are right,” returned Somers. “ Your 
requests shall be fulfilled. And you, sir,” he 
continued to Cunningham, “ scarcely deserving 
the name of man, take care that these objects of 
your cursed inhumanity and neglect are treated 
henceforth with becoming decency. Not here, 
merely, but throughout the prison. If you fail 
so to do, I can assure you that it will be the 
worse for your welfare. I will see that the body 
is removed for proper burial as soon as possible. 
Willis, Itrust that I am not too sanguine in 
giving you hope of speedy release from this den 
of suffering.” 





CHAPTER III. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


“TI am pleased in being able to inform you, 
madam, that there is every probability of the suit 
terminating favorably to our wishes. Indeed, I 
am warranted in assuring you that the enormous 
property which has been in litigation, will soon 
come in possession of Major Somers and his 
sister. At the least c ion, fifty th d 
pounds will fall to the lady. And TI trust that 
she will allow me to congratulate her on her be- 
ing able to receive the news of her good fortune 
with so much composure.” 

Miss Somers smiled, and thanked the speaker 
for the compliment which he had conveyed to 
her. Anna, pale and clad in deep mourning, 
yet looking even more lovely than of old, 
glanced affectionately at her fair companion, and 
then, turning to the skilful lawyer who sat oppo- 
site them, she said : 

“ Sir James, Pmust also add my thanks for 
your earnest labors. Indeed, I am not certain 
but that I appreciate the prize of fortune much 
more vividly than does my good Maria, whose 
thoughts seem scarcely able to attach value to 
this omnipotent gold. But the devotion which 
you have shown in her cause, she does most 
fully appreciate ; no one can feel it more deeply. 
But (I am almost ashamed to express my 
doubts after what you have just said) are you 
indeed so confident with regard to the inability 
of the enemy to continue the contest which they 
have hitherto maintained in so determined a 
manner? Will they not resort to still further 
trickery, before yielding a prize so enormous ?” 

The lawyer smiled—his eye keen and glitter- 
ing, his lips for an instant vigorously compressed. 

“I will not deny that your suggestion is a 
sagacious one,” he presently replied. “I do 
not doibt that they will continue to attempt, as 
they have heretofore, every species of craft which 
may serve to uphold their failing cause. But it 
will go hard, if the few possible defences re- 
maining to them be able long to withstand the 
batteries which we have brought to bear. I re- 
peat it, then, I think the battle is nearly done. 
And now, ladies,” he continued, wheeling his 
chair a little nearer, “I have something to relate 
which may be of interest, as bordering, in some 
degree, on that romance in which your sex 80 
much delights—” 

“In which we but copy you lawyers,” inter- 
rupted Anna, with laughing eyes. ‘ Were we 
to judge from certain specimens of high-flown 
diction which have been uttered, at various 
times, by gentlemen of your so-called unimag- 
inative profession.” 

“T stand corrected,” said Sir James, with a 
deprecating bow. ‘And now I will go on with 
my story. There has been lately under my 
eyes, or I should say, with more exactness, un- 
der the observance of my subordinates, a certain 
man about town, for whom it would be uscless 
to claim the merit of decent looks or decent 
manners. I have seen him but once or twice ; 
and there is a repulsiveness in his appearance 
which I would Bearce care to express. That 
man has led a life of violence, if I am able to 
read physiognomy rightly. He is connected, in- 
directly, with the case of the opposite party; 
only, however, as witness about some trifling 
circumstance which is not worth mentioning 
here. Nevetheless I make it a rule, in an affair 
like this, to keep a strict lookout even on the 
most remote operations of the enemy. As I 
said before, the man has the look and bearing of 
a criminal. Yet nothing that I know declares 
him to be actually such. 

“ Benson, as he calls himself, bas heen in the 
habit of frequenting an obscure gambling-house, 
where of late he has several times fallen in with 
a young man of whom I know nothing, save that 
he is reported to have a very strange and hag- 
gard countenance, and a look which might be 
suspected to bespeak insanity, did not the pecu- 
liarities of his condact rather oppose the idea. 
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evening, Benson suffered so severely that he 
lost temper, and threw out some insinuations 
against his antagonist. The latter retorted in- 
stantly with a violent blow in the face. A chal- 
lenge was the q A ing took 
place yesterday morn, and the young man was 
conveyed to his lodgings—and miserable ones 
they were—with a ball through the left arm, 
shattering the bone. A medical friend of mine 
happened to be called to the case. I understand 
that the wounded man is an American by birth, 
and, it would seem, from some incoherent scraps 
of talk, was for some time a prisoner of war to 
our people in New York, during the late strag- 
gle. His feverish ravings show that he must 
have been severely treated; and he speaks of a 
brother who died in the prison, and whose death 
he has devoted himself to revenge. But ladies 
—Miss Somers, what have I said ?” 

Maria grew very pale, and her friend sprang 
to uphold her in her arms. Maria leaned her 
head on the shoulder of her fair supporter, say- 
ing, in a low voice: 

“It is he! it is he!” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Anna, in a voice 
whose agitation belied the assurance she affected. 
“It is now little more than a month since Willis 
wrote me that he meditated a voyage to the 
West Indies, for the restoration of his health. 
Most improbable it is, that hecan be here. But, 
afier all, it is better that we should at once 
know the truth concerning the matter. If you, 
or some other friend, Sir James, will be our es- 
cort, we will visit the poor fellow. It will not 
be amiss, at all events, since he must need many 
little comforts which we can convey him.” 

A carriage was summoned, and the ladies set 
forth, accompanied by Sir James, who directed 

hman to drive to an obscure street in the 
gightorhood of Newgate Prison. After some 
little delay, they succeeded in reaching the desig- 
nated locality—a street so puny and dilapidated, 
that its name had scarce ever reached the ear of 
the driver of the hack. Leaving the ladies in 
the carriage, Sir James entered the house, from 
whence he emerged after a short absence, telling 
his companions that he had found the apartment 
of the wounded man, and that he was ready, if 
they chose, to conduct them thither. 

“Jt is a wretched sort of a place at the best,” 
he said; “ yet not quite so squalid as one might 
have fuéssed, from the neighborhood it is in. 
Move carefully up these stairs, ladies! You will 
perceive that they are rotting with age and 
damp. Yet it may be that these decrepid habi- 
tatious have been, in the old times, the habitations 
of comfort and even of wealth.” 

Ascending four or five ricketty flights, they 
came to a landing-place, turning off from which, 
Sir James opened a door leading into a narrow, 
low-walled room, in one corner of which, on a 
cot bed, lay the object of their search. They 
approached him; but Maria, at first sight of his 
face, clutched her friend Anna by the arm, and, 
pointing to the emaciated sleeper, exclaimed : 

‘(It is as 1 thought—yet O, how changed !” 

“Changed indeed!” said Anna, with a 
mournful voice. “ Poor Willis! I scarce should 
have known him. I fear that his days are 
numbered.” 

Though spoken in a low tone, the words fell 
with a perverted significance on the dreamer’s 
biain. 

“No, vile Cunningham,” he said, “I shall 
not die, till I have most fully avenged my 
brother’s murder on your detestable existence. 
No, come what will in the meantime, you shall 
not escape my vengeance.” 

His hearers turned on each other an astonished 
look. 

“ What can this mean?” inquired Sir James. 

“Can it be possible,” said Anna, musingly, 
“that this antagonist, against whom Willis has 
ventured his life, is Cunningham himself, under 
a disguised name? What shallbedone? Ought 
we to interrupt his slumber ?” 

“Tt is not for me to advise,” replied Sir James. 
“But it is possible that you may soon have your 
quesiion resolved, since I hear a footstep on the 
stairs which»much resembles that of my friend 
the doctor.” 

His conjecture was speedily verified by the ap- 
pearance of this latter personage at the door. 
Pausing for a moment in surprise at sight of these 
unexpected visitors, he advanced with a cour- 
teous inclination of the head. 

“Tam rejoiced, ladies, to find you here,” he 
said, after he had been specially introduced by 
Sir James. ‘My patient stands sadly in need 
of some closer looking after than I am able to 
give him. Medicine may do much, but by no 
means the greater part, towards his recovery. A 
competent nurse should be had, if possible.” 

“He will scarce want for that, now,” replied 
Anna, “siace he is my husband’s brother.” 

“You surprise me,” rejoined the physician. 
“T will only say that he is truly fortunate in hav- 
ing such aclaim upon you. With such care and 
attention as you will give, I think he may recov- 
er. Excitement, however, must be guarded 
against. There would seem to be certain mat- 
ters preying on his mind, and exerting an influ- 
ence unfavorable to his progress. Your own 

judgment will prompt you sufficiently in follow- 
ing out my suggestions.” 

“* Will it be possible to remove him from this 
place at once ?” inquired Anna. 

‘The doctor shook his head. 

“T would not risk it now,” he answered. “In 
a day or two it may be done. In the meantime, 
I think it may be easily managed so that he will 
have all necessary care.” 








CHAPTER IV. 
THE FATE OF PROVOST CUNNINGHAM. 

“Can this be the Provost Cunningham, of the 
New York prison notoriety ?” 

“The very same. Now convicted of executing 
a forged will produced in the recent case of 
Somers versus Somers. ‘That affair you recol- 
lect, where there was more than half a million 
sterling at stake. But hash! Sentence is about 
to be pronounced.” 

The scarce sensible movement which had agi- 
tated the crowded tenants of the court-room had 


died away in utter silence. The judge turned 
his eyes from the jury to the prisoner. 

“ Peter Cunningham, if you have aught to say 
why the punishment of death should not be 
passed upon you, you now have permission to 
8 as 
The prisoner started to his feet, and, grasping 

the rail, gazed about him with a glazed eye. 

“My lord,” he said, with a hoarse, half stifled 
utturance, “I ama murdered man. My life has 
been sworn away by anenemy. My lord, I had 
the honor of serving his majesty in the late Amer- 
ican war. I was appointed keeper of one of the 
military prisons in New York, and, among the 
rebels there confined was Willis More, the man 
who has had the greatest part in producing my 
conviction. And now, I recollect, this has al- 
ready been spoken of. Yes, my lord, this de- 
signing villain vowed vengeance against me on 
account of my faithful performance of duty, and 
he has dogged me until he has accomplished his 
purpose. My lord, I throw myself on the mercy 
of the king, whom I have served, and who, I 
trust, will not see the life of an old servant de- 
stroyed by foul perjury.” 

Cunningham sunk back nerveless into his seat, 
and there was a faint murmur of sympathy 
throughout the audience. More sat at no great 
distance from the bar, pale but composed. The 
judges conferred together for a few moments, 
when the chief justice arose, and, putting on the 

i cap, d the prisoner once more. 
Again the command was obeyed, mechanically, 
and as it seemed to many, without the conscious- 
ness of volition. 

“Your appeal, wretched man,” his lordship 
said, in commencing, “will be duly referred to 
those who alone can have cognizance over it. It 
only remains to me to p the ti 
which now becomes due by the proper course of 
law. And, deeply feeling as I do the misery of 
your situation, I would not expose you to greater 
suffering by giving you any hope of reprieve or 
pardon. The circumstances of your past life 
are, in some degree, knownto us. To your con- 
science I leave the decision, whether you have, 
throughout your military life, shown yourself a 
truly honest servant to the king whose interposi- 
tion you now implore; and whether you are 
clear from the guilt of having perverted his ma- 
jesty’s offices to the purposes of your avarice and 
cruelty. But I will forbear to add unnecessarily 
to the bitterness of your thoughts. Be sure that 
the mercy of the king has not left, and will not 
leave unconsidered, any extenuating circ e 
which might plead in mitigation of your crime. 
Yet I must repeat that I cannot (and ought not) 
give you any hope of sucha mitigation. Of the 
charge which you have made against one of the 
witnesses in this trial, I would remind you that 
his position and his testimony have been subject- 
ed to a thorough investigation, and his personal 
bias duly considered in your behalf. 1 must say 
to you, that your plea of conspiracy on his part 
has not the slightest foundation.” 

The speaker continued in a clear and solemn 
voice, admonishing the prisoner to make due re- 
pentance and a proper preparation for the end of 
life. His words, however, fell dull and 











whom it was intended to benefit, should have 
contrived to preserve themselves from the ruin 
which has overwhelmed their subordinate. They 
wove a cunning web of chicanery in the course 
of the property suit. Sir James, and “the other 
lawyers who contended for our friends, had like 
to have been baulked, and it was a narrow chance 
by which the case was gained.” 

“You wrong yourself and others, in thus 
speaking,” exclaimed a soft voice behind him. 

“‘ Ah, Miss Somers—ah, Maria—is it you ?” 
exclaimed Willis and Anna, speaking together. 
“ You-have stolen a march upon us.” 

Maria continued, with sparkling eyes : 

“It is to the constant vigilance of our friends, 
not to blind chance, that we owe our good for- 
tune; and I trust that we shall not be so un- 
grateful, nor these friends so unkind, as to forget 
that benefits should be mutual, in order to be 
really useful or pleasurable.” 

Willis regarded her with a puzzled air. 

“Ido not fully understand the meaning that 
you would convey,” he said. 

“‘I meant nothing,” she hastened to reply, with 
the embarrassment of one who had spoken pre- 
maturely ; “at least—” 

“ Allow me to finish,” exclaimed Anna, smil- 
ing. ‘Brother Willis, this young lady and her 
brother have made over to you ten thousand 
pounds of the property to which they have be- 
come entitled. The secret might as well come 
to light now, as at any other time.” 

Willis was for a moment thunderstruck ; and, 
judging by his face, the emotions aroused by the 
intelligence were not altogether of a pleasing 
nature. 

“T did not labor for money,” he said at last, 
with a cold demeanor. 

Anna stared in his face with surprise; but 
presently, with a mischievous glance at her fair 
companion : M 

“Neither for love nor money, Willis ?” 

“ You are pleased to jest, Anna,” he replied, 
still with the same constrained manner. “I 
must repeat; I have no occasion for the money. 
Decidedly, I cannot accept it, or any part of it.” 

Maria moved toward the window to conceal 
the wound inflicted by this ungracious reply. 

“You are a singular being, Willis,” exclaimed 
the offended Anna. “Ido not comprehend your 
ways, nor the reasons of them. Of course, it is 
not for me to inquire further. Your position and 
fortune, without doubt, place you altogether be- 
yond reach of friendly ottices.” 

“T understand you,” said Willis, slowly. “I 
perceive it is necessary for me to explain. I 
have accepted a mercantile agency, which will 
oblige me to set out, next week, for South Amer- 
ica. The salary which I am to draw will be am- 
ply sufficient for my resid there ” 

A stifled cry caused him to look up. 

“She has fainted!” exclaimed Anna, darting 
at him a glance of indignation. ‘ How dare 
you, sir, trifle with heg feelings in such a 
fashion ?” ¢ 

He was already by hed) side, and much more 
agitated than herself. 

“‘Miss Somers !” he exclaimed. “Maria! Can 








ingly on Cunningham’s ears. Around the latter, 
all sounds and forms floated confused and shape- 
less. But soon the knell of the fatal words 
“until you are dead, dead, dead!” pierced his 
brain with a thrill of agony, and he fell back- 
ward, motionless and senseless as the clod of 
which he was, ere long, to be the equal. 

The trial was concluded ; and the assemblage, 
for the most part dispersed to the various avoca- 
tions of city life. More passed homeward to the 
comfortable mansion of his sister-inlaw. Meet- 
ing her in the drawing-room, he was obliged to 
answer her questions concerning the scene in 
which he had been an actor. Despite his efforts, 
a dejection pressed on his spirits, which was but 
aggravated by his recalling to mind the incidents 
of the trial. At length he abruptly exclaimed : 

“Anna, I would really wish to forget that I 
had had anything to do with this wretched busi- 
ness. I cannot help a feeling of guilt attaching 
to my connection with it; as though I had been 
in some degree a murderer at heart, chasing this 
poor wretch to the gallows, to satisfy the revenge- 
ful thirst which devoured my heart. Yet I have 
struggled against this passion; I even thought 
that I had conquered it. Had it not been for 
you, for Maria, and for my more than brother, 
Captain Somers, I should not have been able to 
control this madness of mind. Nay, I should 
not have lived to battle it. And even now, & 
certain remorse pursues me. Has not revenge, 
rather than justice, been myaim? I cannot an- 
swer the question satisfactorily to myself.” 

“A little self-examination may do you no 
harm,” replied the other, “yet you should not 
give way to undue self-reproach. You have suf- 
fered much in the past, Willis, and in considera- 
tion of this there should be something to be for- 
given in your errors of heart. And for what has 
happencd of late, I certainly do not think you 
have occasion to reproach yourself. You under- 
took to aid the attorneys engaged in the interests 
of our friends, without knowing at the time that 
Cunuingham was in any way involved with this 
affair. On finding him criminally engaged 
against them, was it not your duty to ferret out 
the forgery which he had perpetrated? And 
would you not have done the same, had another 
individual been in his place ?” 

“Most probably. I think it must be the sight 
of the man’s utter despair, which has so touched 
me. I cannot believe that the ruling motive of 
my action, during the last two months, has been 
a thirst for his life. Even now, I would most 
willingly abate his doom, if so it could be. The 
crime of forgery ought not, in my conviction, to 
be punished so severely.” 

“T have often thought as much. Yet Sir 
James declares this severity to be absolutely ne- 
cessary. He asserts the temptation held out to 
unprincipled skill to be so great, that society 
would not be safe without the infliction of the 
death penalty.” 


“THis doctrine may admit of some doubt. By 


it be possible that anything which concerns me 
can be of interest to her? Impossible!” 

Halt beside himself with the newly gained 
idea, he pressed his lips to the forehead of the 
unconscious girl. Her eyes opened with a look 
of alarm; she sought to disengage herself from 
the arm which he had thrown around her. Anna 
quietly glided away unnoticed. 

It was sometime after this, that she tapped at 
the door of the apartment. 

“May I come in?” she asked. 

“ You have permission,” answered Willis from 
within. 

“TI merely returned to ask if you would not 
require some addition to your linen before set- 
ting out,” said Anna, with a demure look and 
with her hand still on the door knob. “You 
men are always so forgetful.” 

Willis colored highly, and was unable to re- 
ply. So amusing appeared his confusion, that 
not even Maria could wholly refrain from laugh- 
ing. 

“T have changed my mind,” he was at length 
able to say. 

“You will remain then, and take the ten 
thousand pounds ?” 

“ Have done with your bantering,” exclaimed 

Willis, glancing at his interrogatress with a vex- 
ation half real, half simulated. 
“Am I to be denied my woman’s privilege of 
tongue exercise?” rejoined Anna. ‘“ But hold; 
I will be merciful, since you and Maria appear to 
be on such good terms with each other. You 
must have made excellent use of your time da- 
ring my absence, master Willis. And now, 
‘ Sir Benedict the married man,’ fur such I per- 
ceive you are soon to be, I pray you divulge to 
me the day on which you discard your bachelor- 
ship. There’s no escaping a candid answer, for 
I can read in the mirror of your eyes your fate’s 
fixed conclusion.” 





TRUE POLITENESS, 


As to politeness, many have attempted to de- 
fine it. I believe itis best to be known by de- 
scription—definition not being able to comprise 
it. I would, however, venture to call it “ benev- 
olence in trifles,” or the preference of others to 
ourselves in little daily, hourly occurrences in 
the commerce of life. It is a perpetual atten- 
tion to the wants of those with whom we are, by 
which attention we either prevent or remove 
them. Bowing, ceremonies, formal compliments, 
stitf civilities, will never be politeness— that must 
be easy, natural, unstudied, manly, noble; and 
what will give this but a mind benevolent and 
perpetually attentive to exert that amiable dispo- 
sition in trifles to all you converse and live wich. 
—Lord Chatham. 











“THE PRESENT COMPANY EXCEPTED.” 


Ata public dinner in the country, a farmer, 
while relating something to the company about 
two Chinese women, said: “I declare they were 
the ugliest women I have seen anywhere.” 
There happening to be two maiden ladies pre- 
sent of no remarkable beauty, the farmer, who 
was a little misty, began to think he had made a 
mess of it, and that they would imagine he was 





the way, it is singular that Cunningham should 
have had the ingenuity to execute so plausible a | 
forgery as this false will of the late Lord Somers. | 





And it is still more singular, that the persons | 


ss 


alluding to them; 80, to put matters straight, 


(as he thought,) he added, “ the present compa- 
py excepted.” Roars of laughter ensued, and 
in a few minates both farmer and ladies had vano- 
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NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP. 


BY EMMA CARLISLE. 


Gently, gently draw the curtains 
From the children’s little bed; 
Kiss the proffered pouting rose-lips, 
Smooth each little curling head. ; 
Softly, sweetly hear the murmur, 
Breaking through the stillness deep, 
Of the much. loved, childish prayer: 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.”” 


Little Annie, like the violets 
Are the shadows of her eyes, 
And within their telltale vision 
Read we dreamings of the skies. 
Like a rosebud fresh and dewy, 
From the yielding stem just riven, 
8o is she a thing of beauty, 
Half of earth and half of heaven. 


Brother Will, that soul of mischief, 
With his wealth of golden hair 
Tossed in many a gleaming wavelet 
Off his brow so full and fair, 
Still he is, for a great wonder, 
While his black eyes wink and peep, 
And his curly head keeps nodding 
To the tune, “ Let's go to sleep.” 


Twins in age, and twins by nature, 
Are the youngest of the four; 

Lovingly they watch their motker, 
As she passes through the door. 

Rose and Lily has she named them, 
Fitting type of all most fair, 

And beautiful in flower creation, 
Yes, those little cherubs are. 


Dovelike eyes, whose changing color 
Words of earth can ne'er describe, 
White arms clasped round each other, 

Lie the sisters, side by side; 
Dimpled cheeks pressed to the pillow, 
Gaze they on a brilliant star, 
Shining through the open window, 
Up within the vault afar. 
* Lily,” Rose said, in a whisper, 
“ Don’t you think the stars above 
Are the windows of the angels, 
Whence they look on those they love? 


‘*Por they shine so very brightly, 
Oft I think that angel eyes 
Look upon me through the window, 
From that star up in the skies; 
And I wonder, dearest Lily, 
If our little prayer they speak, 
Up within that world of beauty, 
* Now I lay me down to sleep.’ ” 


Tenderly and very lightly 
Falls the gentle mother’s tread, 
Stooping o'er her spotless treasures, 
Visiting each little bed, 
When the morning sun its radiance 
Through the children’s room had spread; 
But her cheek grows whiter, whiter 
Than the morning robe she wore; 
As her eyes fell on the youngest, 
Fainted she upon the floor: 
Little Rose’s waxen figure 
Knows no mortal heart's quick beat; 
For the last time they have heard her 
Pray, ‘‘ I lay me down to sleep.” 


There was weeping wild and mourning 
Through the household band that day; 
Mourned they for the little sister, 
Who from earth had passed away ; 
But, sweet Lily, while the teardrops 
Fell upon each trembling hand, 
Said, ‘‘ I know dear Rosy’s happy 
Up in that sweet star-land.” 


And at night she spoke unto them: 
‘¢ Sister, brother, let us wait, 

Till dear Rosy safely enters 
Through the narrow golden gate. 


“ Sweetly, sweetly comes the starlight 
Through the window, calm and fair; 
Now I think that she is ready 
For to say her little prayer.” 


Softly, softly rose the murmur, 
Through the stillness pure and deep; 

And that prayer was heard in heaven, 
‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 





CULTIVATE ENERGY. 


Many of the physical evils, the want of vigor, 
the inaction of system, the languor and hysterical 
affections which are so prevalent among the deli- 
cate young women of the present day, may be 
traced to a want of well-trained mental power 
and well-exercised self-control, and to an absence 
of fixed habits of employment. Real cultivation 
of the intellect, earnest exercise of the moral 
powers, the enlargement of the mind, by the ac- 
quirement of knowledge and the strengthening 
of its capabilities for effort, the firmness, for en- 
durance of inevitable evils, and for energy in 
combating such as may be overcome, are the 
ends which education has to attain; weakness, if 
met by indulgence, will not only remain weak- 
ness, but become infirmity. ‘The power of the 
mind over the body is immense. Let that power 
be called forth; let it be trained and exercised, 
and vigor, both of mind and body, will be the 
result. There is a homely, unpolished saying, 
that “it is better to wear out than to rust out ;”’ 
bat it tells a plain truth, rust consumes faster 
than use. Better, a million times better, to work 
hard, even to the shortening of existence, than 
to sleep and eat away this precious gift of life, 
giving no other cognizance of its possession. 
By work, or industry, of whatever kind it may 
be, we give a practical acknowledgment of the 
value of life, of its high intentions, of its mani- 
fuid duties. Earnest, active industry is a living 
hymn of praise, a never failing source of happi- 
ness ; it is obedience, for itis God's great law for 
moral existence.—Mudame de Wahl. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 
We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iliustrated with four large origi- 
nail drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered in 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales : 
THE ROYAL GREFNS: or, Taz Scour or ras 8cs- 
QUBHANDA. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valiey of 
Wyominog, during the days of our revolutionary strug- 
WOR. TOs a ccd ceccacseccsssviees Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Taz Honrsx Spr or 
Vineinia. This isanother favorite Kevolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popule-. 
SEL a SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Wine. A Tale of 
fortunes Freaks and Fancies. A fine story of life in 
its various phases and under some of its most romantic 
incidents. By - LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 
RED HAND: or, Tae Caviser or tHe Enousa Cuan- 
neL. A graphic nautical and land story of England 
during the times of Uiiver Cromwell and the Com- 
monwealth. By.........% CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGFR: or, Divore rue Bacr- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of East and West, unrivalled 
in plotand character. By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY 
THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tux Rep Cross 
AND THE CRESCENT. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean. A nautica) romance of vivid interestand 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DUKIVAGE. 
Enclose the money and receive cither or all by returm 











ished.—Eccentric Anecdutes. 


{> For sale at all of the Periodical Depots. 


| 
| 





Housetvrfe’s Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


To cleanse and prevent the Hair falling off. 
Take two large handfuls of rosemary leaves, a piece of 
| common soda about the size of a hazel nut, and a drachm 
| ofcamphor. Put it ina jug, pour on ita quart of boil- 
ing water, and cover it closely to keep the steam in. Let 
; it stand for twelve hours, then strain it, and add a wine- 
glass ofrum. It is then ready for use, If the hair falls 
| off much, the wash ought to be applied to the roots, with 
| a piece of eponge every other day, taking care to wet the 
| skin thoroughly. Then rub dry with a towel, brush 
well, and use only as much pomade as will keep down 
the short hairs, as the wash makes the hair soft and 
glossy. This will keep good for several months in bottles 
well corked, and a piece of camphor in each. 








To cure a Burn. 

Take a tablespoonful of lard, half a tableepoonful of 
spirits of turpentine, a piece of rosin as big as a hickory- 
nut (of the walnut kind—a trifle larger than a large nut- 
meg), and simmer them together until melted. It makes 
a salve, which, when cold, may be applied toa linen cloth, 
and lay it over the burn. If immediately wanted, spread 
it on a cloth as soon as melted, it will very soon cool. It 
has been applied after the corroding effects of chemical 
poison, after a foot has been burnt by boiling sugar, after 
severe scalds; and in every case the sufferer obtained 
perfect ease in ten or fifteen minutes after it was used. 
It may be applied two or three times a day, or as often as 
the cloth becomes dry. 

Tomato Pickle. 

Cleanse your tomatoes, and puncture them slightly. 
Then fill your vessel with alternate layers of tomatoes 
and salt, using as much water as will dissolve the salt; 
let them remain thus for eight or ten days, and then to 
every gallon of tomatoes add two bottlesful of ground 
mustered, four ounces of ground ginger, four ounces cf 
pepper—lightly bruised, one ounce of cloves, one down 
of onions—gliced. Cover the whole with vinegar. 


Blackberry Wine. 

Measure the berries and bruise them, to every gallon 
add one quart of boiling water, and let the mixture stand 
twenty-four hours, stirring occasionally; then strain the 
liquor into a cask, and to every gallon add two pounds of 
sugar. Cork tight, and let it remain until the following 
October, when the wine will be ready for use. 





Prime Summer Beer. 

Take ten gallons of water to three quarts of molasses, 
two tablespoonsful of ginger, two tablespoonsful of all- 
Spice, the same quantity of cinnamon, one grated nut- 
meg, and one tablespoonful of cream of tartar. Mix the 
ingredients with boiling water, and fill up the vessel with 
cold water. 


Black Cake. 

Dissolve a teaspoonful of pearlash in a little new milk, 
and set it by ina warm place. Then cream one pound 
of butter, and add to it two pounds of flour, nine eggs 
(well beaten), and one pint of molasses. Beat the whole 
well together, and then add a wineglassful of brandy, 
and a teacupful of sweet cream. 








Another Black Cake. 

One pound of sugar, one quart of molasses, six eggs, 
one teacupful of ginger, one cupful of cream, half a 
pound of butter, two teaspoonsful of saleratus, with fruit 
and spices to your liking. Mix like pound cake, and 
bake in the same way. 


Dover Cake. 

One pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, one pound 
of flour, six eggs, halfa pint of cream, a teaspoonful of 
soda, and the tlavor you most prefer. Three-quarters of 
a pound of raising or currants are an improvement. 








York Cake. 
One pound of sugar, one pint of molasses, two eupfuls 
of lard or butter, one pint of sweet milk, four eggs, two 
p ful lerat i and ginger to your 
liking, and enough flour to form a good cake dough. 








Yankee Cake. 

The ingredients are: one teacupful of butter, two cups- 
ful of sugar, four eggs, three cupsful of bread dough, 
two teaspoonsful of soda (dissolved) four teaspoonsful of 
cream of tartar, and whatever essence you preier. 


Currant Wine. 

To one quart of juice extracted from the fruit, add 
three quarts of water, and three pounds of sugar. Keep 
the vessel—into which put the ingrediente—open for ten 
days, and fill it up every day until done working, then 
cork it closely. 





To take Grease Spots out of Papered Walls, 

With a piece of flannel, dipped in spirits of wine, go 
carefully over the injured parts once (or twice if very 
bad), when the spots will be entirely erased from the pa- 
per, which will look as well as ever. 





To clean White Feathers. 

Wash them well in soft water, with white soap and 
blue; rub them through very clean, white paper, beat 
them on the paper, shake them before the fire, dry them 
in the air, and afterward curl them. 





Queen Cake. 

One pound of butter—well worked, and one pound of 
sugar. Beat the butter and eggs together to « cream ; 
beat ten eggs very light, and add them in by degrees. 
Mix iu one pound of flour sifted fine. 





German Household Vinegar. 

Take seven gailons and @ half of soft water, and two 
pounds of honey or brown sugar; two ounces of cream 
of tarter, sul one gallon of corn epirits. Mix well, and 
cool, and keep it lightly covered in « warm place. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Tlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in its reun- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of ilius- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkablesuccess. The members of auy family 
in which Batiou’s Pictorial is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit » larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirabie me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

Q > It is beautifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. F 

(> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, maie 
or female. who may appear among us. 

(> It gives original views of tue various cities of the 
Union, and public building#, north and south 

(> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of scenes worthy of framing 

KF It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 

(> It cannot fail to delight and instruct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor 





(> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial 

i> It is admitted on all hauds to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

(> Its engravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities 
[> It forms two volumes yearly. of 416 peges each, 


| with about one thousand splendid engravings. 


[7 Thus forming @ paper original in derign, and 


| favorite in every part of our Union. 


| Five copies. one year. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 





One copy. two years... 


Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
Of the club). .........+-sccecseeesoreese ssesere ne 
Any postmaster can receive s copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate. 
(> Sample copies sent when red. 
Published each Sarunpar, by M M BALLAD, 
No. Z2 Winter Street, Boston. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF LITTLE SIMON, 





BY MISS LYDIA J. ROOT. 


O, why does the grave call the dearest and brightest 
Of earthly, sunny treasures, and hope’s brightest 
dream? 
O, is it to teach us that gems though the rarest 
If left to our keeping are not what they seem? 


We mourn their departure in life’s early morning, 
We dream of the future and wish they were here; 

The cold, cheerless grave unto us seems a warning, 
That death will part friends though they’re ever so dear. 


We mourn o’er the relics of him who has left us, 
His dear little image is hid from our view; 

But one thing consoles us, though fate has bereft us, 
His spirit was pure and his sufferings were few. 


In the winter of life, when its journey ia closing, 
And the last tear is shed on this storm-beaten earth, 
We'll think of the loved who have long been reposing 
Where true, lasting pleasures alone will find birth. 





THE CONTENTED MAN. 
Why need I strive or sigh for wealth? 
It is enough for me 
That Heaven hath sent me strength and health, 
A spirit glad and free; 
Grateful these blessings to receive, 
1 sing my hymn at morn and eve. 


Ou some, what floods of riches flow; 
House, herds, and gold have they; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 
But fret their hours away. 

The more they have, they seek increase ; 

Complaints and cravings never cease. 





MUSIC. 
Now Music feedeth on the silent air— | 
Like Ocean, who upon the moonlight shores 
Of lone Sigeum., steals with murmuring noise,— 
Devouring the bright sands and purple slopes, 
And so, content, retires ;—yet music leaves 
Her soul upon the silence, and our hearts 
Hear, aud forever hoard those golden sounds, 
And reproduce them sweet in after hours. 

Bargy CORNWALL. 





LOVE. 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 
SHaKsPEARg. 





A Story of Of England. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE SCARF OF PRINCE CHARLES. 





Au! that little secluded Scotch manse! How 
brightly bloomed the purple heather on the hill- 
sides and over the moor! and how sweetly came 
the dim, distant chimes from the bells of Edin- 
burgh towers, across the blue stream that sepa- 
rated the village from the ‘grand auld toun.” 

Bird and bee and blossom! In this sweet 
and quiet spot, nothing disturbed either. The 
squirrel came forth fearlessly, to gather nuts at 
the very doorstep, where the trees overhung the 
roof; and the brown robin perched on the win- 
dow sill, to pick the crumbs laid there for itself, : 
by the hands of fair Jeannie Cameron. There, 
in that arm-chair, sat the minister, good old 
Archie Cameron; and quietly in another corner, 
knitting-work in hand, was old Aunt Alice, the 
sister of the venerable man, whose wife lay yon- 
der where the setting sunbeam slants across the 
narrow green mound. And in the fork of the 
oak tree that spreads its hundred arms wide over 
the smooth sward, sits sweet Jeannie Cameron, 
her soft blue eyes bent over a book, and her light 
curls floating over her fair white shoulders. 
What a loving look the old man casts upwards 
to that sweet face! while Aunt Alice inwardly 
frets to see the lassie spending so much idle time 
that might be so much better taken for knitting 
the minister’s winter hose. 

A light laugh from the tree, and a responsive 
fond word from Mr. Cameron, complete the old 
lady’s ire. ‘‘ You’ll hae trouble enow wi’ yon | 
lassie, if’ ye lea’ her to sic idle do naethin’ ways, 
I'm thinkin’,”’ burst from her lips. 

“Nay, Ailce, she’s but a child yet. Dinna be 
too harsh wi’ her. She is an unco guid lassie to 
her puir old father; and we must treat her 
gently.” 

Aunt Ailee was somewhat silenced by this, 
but she could not help recurring to it again when, 
after a long half-hour, Jeannie still sat, immov- 
able, in the tree. 

How beautiful she looked in her tartan of 
shaded greens, contrasting with her pure com- 
plexion, on which the sun and wind had no 
power save to deepen a rosy flush! 

“Dinna fash wi’ the wark, Ailee,” said the 
minisier again. “Jeannie is no for wark, I ken 
weel; but I remember it was a’ the same with a 
young Ailee Cameron, years agone. And there 
is sma’ reason to doubt that the little lassie may 
come round into her ways of smartness and 
cleverness as our Soutliron neighbors ca’ it.” 

The aged spinster was partly mollified by this 
remark, and said, “‘Ah, weel, gin ye are satisfied, 
it’s no for me to fin’ faut.” 

She stopped short, for over the greensward, 
there came a tall figure, with long, unequal 
strides, long fair hair escaping from a Scottish 
bonnet, and a scarf of very peculiarly blended 
tartan, hanging carelessly from one shoulder. 

A bright, roguish glance at the tree, from the 
blue eyes of the stranger, and a reverent look at 
the venerable old man, made two friends at 
once for the tired traveller. 

“ Wha’s that?” asked Aunt Ailee, in a fret. 
fal, peevish tone. ‘A’ the vagrants come to the 
minister’s. Remimber that there is only a sma’ 
wee drap o’ ale i’ the barrel ; so dinna ask yon 
stragglin’ body to take ale.” 

The traveller approached, and as he stood on 
the doorstep, a sudden thought seemed to glance 
across the old man. He rose, and went to the 
door, and beckoned the stranger into the room, 
which the spinster had hastily left, knowing that 
if she allowed her brother’s interference with the 
paniry arrangements, he would insist upon a fine 
roasted moor fowl which she had saved for his 
own supper, and various other delicacies which 
she thought quite too good for wandering 
beggars. 





Jeannie still sat in the tree, uncertain whether 


she would be wanted or not; but the minister 
called her away; and blushing like a rose, she 
heard her father’s whispered introduction of his 
daughter to “ one whom we love and honor maist 
under heaven !” 

Jeannie started in glad surprise. Her little 
hand trembled in the grasp of the stranger, and 
she would fain have dropped on one knee before 
him, had he not restrained her. 

“No, no, lassie! time enough for that,” drop- 
ping his voice, and pressing a gallant kiss upon 
the cheek which no man, save her father, had 
ever kissed before. ‘Time enough for that, 
when the prince comes to his own!” 

“Ay, Jeannie!” said the minister, “we maun 
be prudent. The very wa’s may hae lugs to 
hear news like this. But, gang and help Ailee, 
and just whisper wha she’ll hae to entertain.” 

Half an hour of the united efforts of Ailee and 
her niece served to place a noble feast upon the 
table ; for notwithstanding Miss Cameron’s pre- 
vious asseverations to the contrary, the ale 
foamed and sparkled in profusion, and not only 
the handsome moorfowl, but a goodly array of 
Scotch dainties, crowned the board. Many in- 
deed were the hampers of game and other rarities 
from Edinburgh, that reached the minister ; the 
gift of grateful pupils who had never forgotten 
their kind, old tutor; so that Glenburne was 
never without the means to furnish forth a gen- 
erous repast. 

Miss Ailee Cameron came courtseying and 
fidgetting into the room, with as near an ap- 
proach to blushing, as her withered cheek could 
summon. The stranger bowed over her hand, 
and pressed it to his lips. How many days 
passed, ere the spinster allowed water to touch 
the exact spot upon her hand, which had been 
touched by royalty ! 

Twilight came and went, and the night was 
fast deepening, when the stranger was consigned 
to a chamher where everything was cool and 
sweet, and smelling of the fragrant heather. 

“And, O, Jeannie, darlin’, to think of his 
comin’ aneath our humble roof!” said the min- 
ister, to his child, as he bade her good-night. 
“Surely a blessing will be upon these walls 
forevermore, since his footstep has trodden ‘hese 
floors 1” 

Jeannie could not answer, for her own heart 
was full of the strange and unexpected visit. 
She retired to bed, but not to sleep; and Miss 
Cameron’s prolonged talk from the adjoining 
room, as she chattered through the open door, 
about the distinguished stranger whom she had 
mistaken for a beggar, rang upon her nerves like 
the clashing of steel. At length the clatter ceased, 
and the maiden, just before morning, sank into 
a doze, from which she sprang up to see the 
dawn far advanced. Already her father and 
the stranger were walking in the garden; the 
prince with his arm thrown affectionately over 
the old man’s shoulder. 

Jeannie was about to join them, when she was 
stopped by Miss Cameron, who called her to 
help her with the breakfast, and she turned to- 
wards the kitchen with a half petulant air, which 
fortunately escaped the lady’s observation ; and 
she only said, to her disappointed miece, “ We 
maun set a gran’ table for the p—.” Jeannie’s 
hand was placed on her mouth. 

“ Dinna say it, Aunt Ailee! Somebody may 
hear it, and do mischief.” 

“Lord save us!” retorted the wrathful wo- 
man, “ what’s come over the lassie to order her 
betters not to speak ?” 

Jeannie apologized humbly ; for she both loved 
aud feared Miss Cameron, who indeed was the 
only mother she had ever known. 

A month passed, and still the wanderer lin- 
gered. What evening and morning rambles by 
rocky cairn, by bubbling burn, ugh deep 
forest and over tracks of moor, all a-bloom with 
purple heather! What softly whispered words 
had Jeannie heard, what love ballads had she 
sung in the depths of the woods, and how often 
had the rosy cheek flushed rosier, as the lips 
that had imprinted the first kiss repeated it again 
and again! Yet Jeannie was conscious of no 
wrong ; for had not her father smiled upon that 
first kiss? Ah, Jeannie! Jeannie Cameron ! 








“Going? Going to-morrow!” burst from 
Jeannie’s lips, as the prince announced his in- 
tention, with his arm about her neck. She did 
not repulse it, for the same arm had been about 
her father’s neck that very morning, nay, every 
morning, as they walked in the garden, for the 
last month. 

The old man sat within doors, fearlessly trust- 
ing his child with him whom he had taught her 
to love and reverence ngxt to God. Miss Cam- 
eron partook of this feeling, without giving vent 
to a single dissenting tone ; which was contrary 
to her usual custom ; but Miss Cameron was one 
who “ put her trust in princes.” 

Had not Miss Cameron slept so soundly that 
night she might have heard half-stifled sobs from 
her niece’s chamber; and had she not been so 
occupied with getting up a grand farewell break- 
fast, she might have seen the almost frantic look 
which the unbappy girl cast upon the tace that 
was turning away from the door. But it was all 
lost upon her. Jeannie’s red eyes were thought 
to be a very natural consequence of her parting 
from her sovereign prince, uncertain whether he 
would ever occupy the throne; and as for Mr. 

Caineron, he was too much absorbed in his guest’s 
departure, to notice any one. 

The prince himself seemed full of sorrowful 
thoughts. He parted from them all without a 
word, and turned sadly down the path to the high 
road. 

“Jeanie, love,”’ said her father, “Iam too 
feeble this morning to walk ; but tak’ your plaid, 
and gang as faras the Lady’s Well, with our 
guest. We will not let him depart alone.” 

Atthe mention of the Lady’s Well, Jeannie 
shuddered. She knew the dreary legend that 
belonged to it. A sad, sad tale it was, of wo- 
man’s love and man’s treachery—a tale that 
told of a haunting spirit, still wandering there 
at evening, and breathing wild words of deep and 
bitter woe. When she returned from that walk, 
she went to her own room, where, for hours, she 
wept over the scarf which her royal lover had 


many colored tartan which had fallen from his 
neck, on the day of his arrival. 

She remembered bitterly how her father had 
spoken of the prince leaving a blessing in the old 
manse, that very night! Every day and hour 
those words recurred to her mind. Every day 
and hour, the girl’s cheek grew paler and paler, 
her eyes more dim and her step slower. And 
yet neither her father nor Miss Cameron remark- 
ed it, nor noticed scarcely at all that her appetite 
failed. 

But soon they saw plainly enough that her in- 
tellect was not as clear as usual. She gave in- 
coherent answers to their questions, and avoided 
speaking if possible. Roused to this fact, the 
unhappy old man remembered that insanity had 
been in her mother’s family for generations. 

He rose one morning to the terrible know- 
ledge that his child was gone. All that the 
strictest search could do, was done, but in vain. 
Nothing was heard of her, and the minister set- 
tled down to a dreary sense of desolation, that 
was only borne at all because Christian submis- 
sion was given him. 


Years afterwards, an aged man, with long, 
silvery hair, dressed in mourning, yet with a 
faded scarf about his waist, sat down by a garden 
railing, where some children were at play. One 
of these children was alittle girl, who afterwards 
when grown up, traced with a powerful pen,* 
the romance of history lingering about two of 
the “immortal names that were not born to die,” 
William Wallace, and that other hero, whose 
brave heart, the Douglas threw into the battle- 
field, to animate the flagging courage of the 
troops—Robert Bruce. ‘Lhe evident weakness 
of the poor gentleman touched the heart of the 
little girl, who tenderly enticed him into her 
mother’s house. The lady was a widow—made 
so by the war of 1745. 

Once within the house; his whole attention 
was absorbed in a military sketch of the position 
of the two armies at Minden, over which hung 
the sword of the lady’s dead husband. Mourn- 
fully he remarked, that he, too, had been a sol- 
dier in his youth. 

“I, too, tought and ful! Inthe year forty- 
five, 1 received a wound worse than death; I 
shall never recover from it! Kind lady, I told 
your children [ was uniit fur any shelver but the 
wide heavens ; yet my wound harins no one but 
myself.” 

On urging him to come back, he said, “I can- 
not—I ought never to have come back anywhere. 
Sin should always be an outcast!” 

“Nay, sir,” said the lady, “the followers of 
Prince Charles were untortunate—might be 
mistaken ; but their fidelity could never be a sin !” 
He became paler and more wild-looking while 
she spoke, and hastily left the house, leaving the 
lady and her children in tears at his evident 
distress. 

A few evenings afterwards, the same person, 
in ing the C towards Holyrood 
House, slipped on a ggone and fell. A cart 
passed over him at th®same moment, and he 
was taken up insensible and carried to the in- 
firmary. An old jacobite sergeant present, re- 
cognized Prince Charles’s colors in the faded 
scarf—colors worn only by himself, and distinct 
from the common royal tartan. 

The sufferer was consigned to surgical care, 
the broken limbs were set, and the discovery 
made that it was a woman who claimed the pity 
and respectful sympathy of the attendants. 
Death seemed very near to the frail, suffering 
being, and she was told so. She would give no 
name, but told them to send to Glenburne manse 
for those who would give her a Christian burial. 

The next day they came—the venerable min- 
ister of Glenburne, and his sister—both tottering 
with the weight of yearsand sorrow. No ques- 
tions were asked them—no explanations made ; 
but the poor creature whose sufferings were over, 
was dressed in a white shroud by the hands of 
the aged woman, and the scaif of Prince Charles, 
which she had worn ever since he folded it around 
her, was wrapped about the still beautiful clay. 
In the language of the writer above named, “ it 
had been the cherished covering of her too faith- 
fal, though penitent, and often distracted heart. 
Knowing this, the Christian hand which spread 
it there in death, felt, that He who said, ‘I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,’ and whose re- 
deeming goodness had sealed the pardon of so 
true a Magdalen, would not count as a sin this 
last act of sympathy with the melancholy tender- 
ness of a fond woman’s heart.” 

So let womanly charity hallow the lonely 
grave beneath the oak wee at Glenburne, where 
the fair, young maiden used to sit, with golden 
locks falling upon the pages betore her. And 
let womanly charity, too, blot out the memory of 
her one fault, and cling only to the remembrance 
of her temptation and sufferings. Thus let us 
think of Jeannie Cameron. 





* Jane Porter, author of ‘* The Scottish Chiefs " 





ABOUT GEESE. 


Geese are not such “ geese” as we think them ; 
their movements are impelled and controlled by 
strong and almost unerring instincts. When 
washing, or taking wing with a clamorous noise 
and flying to water, they portend rain. Geese are 
excellent guards against fire or thieves, always 
watchful, and giving notice by their noise of any 
unusual movements about them. When wild 
geese are observed to migrate southward or west- 
ward in greater numbers than usual in autumn 
and winter, they are said to indicate hard weath- 
er; when to the northward, warmer weather. 
In general, the early appearance of flocks of 
geese or other wild towls in the south foreshows 
a severe winter. A curious illustration of their 
instincts is seen in their flight, which is wedge- 
shaped, the leader cleaving the air for those who 
tollow, and at stated intervals falling in the rear, 
and his place being supplied by another, who 
pursues the same course; which proceeding will 
at once be seen to facilitate as much as possible 
the flight and preserve the strength of the flock. 





Tror THovucut.—We look on every true 
thought as a valuable acquisition to society, which 
cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the good effect 
of any other truth whatsoever; for they all par- 
take of one common sense, and necessarily coin- 
cide with each other ; and like the drops of rain 
which fall separately into the river, mix them- 
selves at once with the stream, and strengthen 





bound around her white shoulders—the scarf of 


ARMENIAN LADIES AND THEIR DRESS. 


At Cwsarea, the princess accepted the hospi- 
tality of a rich Armenian merchant, father of a 
numerous family. His eldest daughter, already 
a wife and mother, had come to reside with her 

rents during the absence of her husband on 
usiness matters. Several relations established 
in the province had assembled around the rich 
merchant to enjoy the last days ot the carnival 
and the consequent pleasures. The three or 
four rooms that composed a house in this part of 
the world were crammed with women, iris, and 
children, dressed as for a ball, trom morning 
till night, and from night till morning, for no 
one in the East dreams of undressing to go to 
bed. This is not so inconvenient fur the rich, 
who can change their attire during the day, but 
the effects are deplorable for the poor, who keep 
the same dress on tor a month or more. ‘The 
amusements took place on the roofs of the houses, 
which communicated with each other by stair- 
cases or ladders, and thus formed a sort of public 
walk, where they were sheltered trom any for- 
eign invasion. The Armenian population of 
Cwsarea remained on the roofs from daybreak 
till nightfall in their handsome clothes. The 
men displayed their luxury in the beauty of their 
furs, but the ladies have not such limited ideas. 
They wear, like all Oriental women, wide trou- 
sers, loose robes opening at the sides to make 
room for the puftiug ot the trousers, several 
bodices, put on one over the other, of stuffs and 
various colors, a scarf rouud the waist, a fez, 
their hair planed and hanging, and coins em- 
broidered over all. 

The Armenian ladies of Cwsarea are distin- 
guished for the delicacy and harmony of their 
colors and stuffs, the mehness and good taste of 
the embroidery with which their bodices are 
covered, and the style of wearing their hair. 
They do not roll round their heads those fright- 
ful printed cotton handkerchiets of which Swit- 
zerland sends thousands aonuatly to Asia. ‘The 
top of the fez and the tassel are embroidered in 
guid, and sometimes in pearls. ‘The hair turms 
adozen to hfiven plaits of equal length, but here 
the gold coins are not restricted to the ends of 
the plaits; they are sown on a black ribbon 
which is placed on the plaits, half-way between 
the neck and the waist, turming a brilliant semi- 
circle, which contrasts singularly with the dark 
color of the hair. A profusion of sequins ulso 
covers the front of the 1ez, falling on the forehead. 
Uthers are attached to the ears, or form a cuirass 
to the neck, chest and arms. Other ornaments 
also tind a place among these coins. Bouquets 
of diamonds are placed round the fez, or on the 
front bandeaux ot the hair; brooches of precious 
Stones, collars or chaius of pearls, are stretched 
across the bodice under the bosom, or pass be- 
neath the chin from one ear to the other. The 
daughters of the rich are the most magniticently 
adorned, for they carry, in the form ot jewelry, 
their entire dowry, which frequently amounts 
to very considerable sums. It is true that after 
afew years of marriage the coins diminish in 
number.—Lustern Sketches. 
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Autumn winds are sighing, 

Summer glories dying, 
Harvest time is nigh, 

Cooler breezes, quivering, 

Through the piue groves shivering, 
Sweep the troubled sky.—Von Sais. 





Light. 

Light is as essential as earth and water to plants, and 
without an abundance of light, plants are neither vigor- 
ous in themselves nor properly colored. When green- 
house plants are kept in imperfectly lighted plant-houses 
or half-darkened rooms, it is really painful to witness the 
efforts they make to catch as much light as they possibly 
can; their stems become weak, from being unnaturally 
elongated, or drawn up and twisted, in their efforts to 
reach the light, and their flowers are pale and of very 
little value. In those towus where the ph is 


Dester’s Picnic, | 


Merchant—You are very late this morning, Mr. Jinks; 
do not et this happen again, sir. 


Clerk (numbly)—Very sorry, sir; met with a serious 


Merchant (relentingly)}—Ah! indeed, how was that? 
Hurt you much? 

Clerk (respectfully }—Principally, my dear sir, in your 
estimation. 

Merchant (kindly }—Never mind that, Mr. Jinks—never 
mind that. 1 commiserate you. We are all liable to ac- 
cidents. How did you get your fall? 

Clerk (confidiugty)— zou see, sir, I was called quite 
early this morniug—in fact, you will observe, sir, some- 
what earlier even than usual. 

a i 





ding ' 





gly )—Ah! 
Clerk (with an effort)—But somehow or other, sir I—I 
Jeli asivep again, sir. 
Merchaut (who, in spite of his gruffness, is fond ofa 
joke)—Mr. Jinks, you're ® humbug! Go to your desk, 
and—don’t try it on again. 


Ps. schoolma’am out West tells the following rich inei- 
it: 


She was teaching a small school in an adjoining town, 
and ** boarding round.” On visiting a ‘* new piace,” ove 
Monday noon, she seated herseif with the family round a 
smali pice table, and made a meal of brown bread, fat 
fried purk, and roast potatoes. Just before pushiug vack 
from the tavie, a youngster of ten years exciaiued : 

* 1 kuows what good victuals is, yes, ma um, | knows 

tis.” 


what \. 

* Do you, indeed?” exclaimed i school- 
ma’am, not knowing what to say, aud ashamed to say 
nothing. 

* Yes, ma’am! I knows what good victuals is. I’ve 
been away from home two times, and eaten lots on em.” 


A Philadelphia paper gives us the following: That in- 
evitable wag, Johu Brougham, has been at it again. 

‘his time at the expense of Voroner Connery, of tamous 
Burdell memory. Joun and # * party’ were smiling at 
Deimouico's # day or two ago, when Connery droppeu in 
likewise bent on a smile. John asked him up. Conuery 
wanted * something mild,” and called fur wciaret punch. 
“Good mau!” exciaimed ugham, with a tragic start, 
“ae Gouasion a claret” ala ato 

** Certainly; why not? old Conne: htly as- 
tonished at John’s demonstrations. npeiesiad 

“Why, man,’ said Brougham, “it’s an absurd drink 
for a coroner: 1t's got no body in it.” 

1t was & fuir hit tor Vonnery, who is notorious for mak- 
ing the most he cau out of every body he ** sits on.” 





Alexandre Dumas the elder happened to be in Switzer- 
land at 4 roadside inn where German alone was spoken, 
and he did all he could to impart to the waster of the 
estadlishiueut that he wished to have some mush 5 
Fiudiog that he could not make himeelt Underswallig 
lauguage, he took upa piece of charcoal aud traced on 
the wail # likeness of the article which he wanted. The 
inu-keeper, Ou seeing the representation, seemed quite 
pleased, sud gave unmistakable sigus of believing he 
was comprehended, 

* At last!’ exclaimed Dumas, “and not without diffi- 
culty! However, it is weil to bea mau of invention, as 
Otherwise i should be without my dish of mushrooms. 
However, here comes the host; 1 hear him returuing ” 

And so he did, noiding in his hand—an umbrella: 


RR een 


How New Caledonia was settled.—The following raymes 
are afiuatin the Cavadian press, and are considered apt 
and pointed: 

THE TEMPTATION. 
New Caledonia‘s governor unto himself said he— 
** Great stories tod of heaps of gold will settle this coun- 
* 


tree; 
For there be hosts of, jolly greens who never stop to think, 
Who biiudly swallow every hook that is hid in printer's 
ink.” 


THE RESULT. 
Full thirty thousand brawny men to Frazer river run, 
And nud that Yaukee-Doodle-do is Yaukee-Dvodle-done ! 


RRA NA nnn 


The story in the Buffalo Express of the Quaker presi- 
dent of a raiiroad, who 1s said to have retaiated upou a 
bauk for vot discounting his paper, by teegraphiug an 
order to the station agents to reject wll bills of suid buck, 
furnishes « good joke eoough; Lutitis probably founded 
upou & much Oider snd quite as serious a dodge—at least 
to one of the parties: 

A dog, intent on starting game, 
All turious at 4 Quaker came, 
As thougt he were some rampant hog; 
Quoth Quaker, * Thee | will nut lame, 
Sut J shall give thee a bad name ;” 
And so he rowred, ‘* Mad dog! mad dog!” 


NAS ee ee 


One of the officers of his guard was mimicking him (the 
Emperor Paul) ia the palace, tor the entertainment o1 hw 
cowrades, wheu the door opeved, and the czar entered. 
The oftticers were about to stop the performer, but bis 
Majesty made them # sign not to do so, aud advaucing 
unyperceived by the youug man, he crossed his arms be- 
fore him, and ordered him to goon. The officer, with 
perfect self-command, coutinued, saying: 

~ Lieutenant, you deserve to be degraded, but being 
clemency itself, 1 not only pardou you, but promote you 
to a captal y 





thickened by coal smoke, the light never has the same 
beneficial effect as in the open country, where there is 
nothing to prevent it from ising its full infil 

over the plants. 





Chinese Rose. 

Rosa indica, the Chinese or monthly rose, is the parent 
of a large family of exquisite roses, prising upwards 
of two hundred varieties and hybrids, the most interest- 
ing of which are the tea-scented roses, and the norsettes. 
The tea-scented roses are delicate little plants, with large 
drooping tlowers, and they are supposed to be hybrids 
between the common and the yellow Chinese roses; they 
are very tender, and require to be raised against « south 
wall on a raised border, composed of equal parts of vege- 
table mould, light loam and sand. Many cultivators 
take up these roses in October, aud keep the roots in pots 
in a green-house till spring, when they are again set out, 
which is far better than trying to protect them during 
the winter. 





Clipping. 

Some gardeners do not clip their box edgings till this 
month, when they clip with shears; but this is a bad 
practice, as the leaves which have been injured by the 
shears, retain the marks till the following May; and 
weak plants are frequently killed, or the lower part of 


afterwards, aud the beauty of tne edging is then gone 
completely. The best time for clipping box is, about the 
end of June; after which, especially if well watered, the 
box makes a second shoot of half an inch, or aninch, 
which obliterates the marks of the shears. 





Dwarf Roses. 

Roses deteriorate when left to themselves or to inferior 
culture. In order to remedy this, no renewal or change 
of situation is necessary, but a careful taking up at the 
proper seasons, good mauuriog, and careful replanting. 
Plants neglected, and which have been stationary for a 
number of years, may experience some checks on such 
translating; but when it becemes annual, the reverse is 
the case, aud increased luxuriance the invariable result. 
When pegging down the shoots, so as to cover the entire 
bed or border, is practised, this treatment will not apply. 





Camellias. 

The camellia {3s o plant which requires abundance of 
water, and is yet soon killed by suffering stagnant mois- 
ture to remain sbout the roots. When grown in pots, 
there should be abundance of drainage; that is, the 
pots should be nearly # quarter filled with potsherds. 
The soil should be peat-earth, and sand, which may be 
mixed with a little vegetable mould, if it is desired to 
have the plants of very luxuriant growth ; and the plants 
should be pitted high, so as to let the collar cf the plant 
be quite above the rim of the pot. 





Goate-Beard. 

This plant, called also salsify and oyster-plant, will not 
unclose its flowers in cloudy weather. From ita habit of 
closing its flowers at noon it has received the common 
name of ‘Go-to-bed-at-noon,” and in many districts of 
England the farmers’ boys are said to regulate their din- 
ner hour by the closing of the goe*e-beard. 


Gentianelia. 

This dark and lovely plant is said to “ open ite blue 
eyes to greet the mid-day sun, but to close its petals 
against the spproach of a shower.”’ 





Scitamines. 
Hot-house plants with reed-like stems, long, broad 





the general current. 


leaves and showy flowers, which are usually very fragrant. 
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their staiks readered bare, and they will remain so ever q 


This was said in the czar’s way, who then exclaimed, 
‘* Be it so,” and walked away. 





Magisterial Decision.—A counsellor sometimes fell 
asleep upon the bench. One day, the president gather- 
ing the votes of the court, and comivg to ask his, an- 
swered, starting out of his sieep, aud not being quite 
awake, that his opinion was, the man should be beheaded. 

* But the busiuess is about a meadow,” said tie presi- 


dent. 
‘** Let it be mowed, then,” replied the counsellor. 





At an evening party, a very elderly lady was dancing 
with a young partuer. A stranger approached Jerrold, 
who was looking on, and said : 

* Pray, sir, can you tell me who is the young gentle- 
man daucivg with that very elderly lady ?’’ 

** One of tne Humane Society, I should think,” replied 
Jerrold. 

Aer 

In q village school, recently, when the scholars were 
parsing, the word waif oceurred in the sente.ce. The 
youngest, who was up—a bright-eyed little fellow—puz- 
sled over the word tor a few minutes, aud then, as @ 
bright idea struck him, he burst out withs 

* [can conjugate it. Positive, waif, comparative wa- 
fer; superlative, sealing-wax.” 


The police arrested a man 4 few days since who was 
taking a nap on the Common, from the eflects of liquor. 
When he was disturbed by No. 62, he turued over, looked 
up, anu said: 

** Don’t rise, don't rise; keep your seat,” and immedi- 
ately resumed his slumbers. 


Sa a a nh a ha ai 


Waat's a Woman ?—An article manufactured by milli- 
ners and dress-makers: 
Who wants but little on her head, 
But much below to make her spread. 





“Tf an earthquake were to engulf England to-morrow,” 
said Jerrold, “che English would mavage to meet and 
dive sowewhere amoug the rubbish, just tu celebrate the 
event.’ 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well knewn weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become a ‘‘ household word”’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdeuing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


use 
UO It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
(> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new ed og and in a neat and beautiful style 
(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contaius no adver- 
tisements in ite eight super-royal pages 
(O™ It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit aud humor 
(> It is carefully edited by M M. Ballou. who ba 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston 
(O™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line 
It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate » 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
(O™ It is acknowled, that the good influence of such 
& paper in the home le is almost incalculable 
(C7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an in 
quiring spirit, and add to their store of knowledge 
Ite columns are free frem politics and ali jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy 
(> It is for there reasons that it has for years been so 
popular « favorite throughout the country 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 


person seuding us teeive subscribers at the last 
yA receive the thirteenth copy gratis 

Any een receive & copy of the paper to his 
address at the lowest club rate 
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cor fem copies sent when desired 
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Bntered according to Act of » tm the 
by M. M. Batioo, in fae dons Office 
District Court of Massneh usette 


WILD WIL 


—or, — 
THE SEER OF NIAC. - 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[contixvurp.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Days went on, during which Clai: 
became established in her new quarte: 
bee. She was robed with the richnes: 
her present rank; she fared sumpto 
flitted about these luxurious rooms ¥. 
of that gayety which characterized h 
ment before the shadows of care be: 
Nay, more; she began to taste hor 
homage so sweet and sometimes so i 
to the young. A maiden of such | 
such reputed wealth could not long: . 
noticed. Pierre Moselle declared it \ 
der how many soldiers, stationed | 
suddenly discovered that they or th |. | 
had known him in France, and institu 
to acquaintance. The most flattering 
were showered upon him; the elite « 
came to pay congratulatory calls, an’ 
his carriage appeared in the street, \ 
at one of the windows, it was followe 
of admiring eyes; plumed chapeamx)... -.. 
and the most polite of French bows >: 
half-bewildered girl. 

Thas far there had been no drawh 
enjoyment of this gala life, save her 
from Wilbur, for neither St. Orme, 
Preveau had crossed her path—the {.: 
intent on carrying out some other «6 ' 
the latter had been sent with a stro 
ment of troops to reinforce Ticondero, 

Une night early in autumn, she st 
old-fashioned balcony that surrounde: 
of the mansion, in which her apart: 
located. Overhead, clouds of grotes. 
and inky blackness were drifting, 
spirits from Tartarus ; there was a di: 
in the wind that swept up from the w. 
ing wild freaks with the heavy v: 
draped the stone pillars, and tossing 
hair about her brow ; while dearily 
tance muttered the thunder which . 
storm. Claire Moselie, however, heed: 
the gloom in which nature had wr: 
for she was lost in a pleasant reverie 
tidings had reached her that the co): 
again been victorious, that Allan \ 
been promoted to the rank of major | 
in leading his regiment to the attack, 
strongly suspected he would join the 
the army under General Wolfe, » 
movement would probably be the c 
Quebec. This information had been 
to the girl in an anonymous note, » 
been given her by a sister of the conv 
Agatha, where she took lessons in: 
embroidery. The tone of the brief 
minded her of “Morning Star,” ar 
sure she had dictated it. This convict 
with it the cheering thought that the 
was still interested in her welfare, a: 
covered the change in her fortunes 
than all, that she would not be slow; 
the tidings to Wilbur. As she sto 
the balcony, she built many an air-cas: 
would come to Quebec; he would 

see her, and perhaps the parents wh: 
so kind and considerate since her ret 
give their sanction to her union wit! 
young officer. In the midst of these 
a tall figure hurried across the please 
ground that ded the i 
did not seo it, and kept on with b 
Meanwhile, this man, who was none 
Colonel Preveaa, passed into the how 
tered the room where Pierre Moselle 
quondam hunter rose and bowed hi» 
seat, with as mach ease of manner, « 
not lived in the bush for the last eigt 
“I suppose I ought to congratale 
your accession to fortune,” said (x 
veau, “bat the fact is, 1 am too 
commence at once upon the subject 
present completely absorbs me. Cla: 
you again, and I understand from : 
that you hold yourself in readiness to 
part of the contract, with regard to he: 
“Yes, coloned. Bat since her ret 
used no compulsory steps toward he 
noteven told her that she must me 
mind to receive you ass besband. 
thought it most politic to wy kind + 
discipline till « life of laxery should | 

















